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COSTUMES OF SOUTHERN EUROPE. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





HE nations of 

the South 
have been, from 
time immemo- 
rial, more pic- 
Ii turesque in their 
iicostume than 
{those of the 
North. To a 
great degree, 
however, French 
—— fashions have 
supplanted the 
national dress, 
except among 
the peasantry. In 


Italy, though painting and sculpture have, for 
ages, furnished elegant models for costume, the 
upper classes almost entirely obey the behests 
of the Parisian modistes. Even ladies of rank, 
however, have a graceful way of wearing the 
veil, which has plainly - 

come down from clas- 
sical times. 

But the Roman pea- 
sant girl dresses still 
with taste, as the ac- 
companying engraving 
shows. The petticoat 
is long, the bodice 
laced across the bosom, 
the sleeves nearly tight 
from the shoulders to. 
the wrist, a handker- 
chief pinned across the 
bosom, immense ear- 
rings, and a curious 
head-dress of white 
linen, which lies quite 
flat upon the head, and 
the ends hanging down 
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upon the shoulders and back. The bodice is 
frequently gaily ornamented, and usually of 
some bright color, different from the robe or 
petticoat. The hair hangs in long tresses, and 
the shoes have immense silver buckles. 

Among the most graceful male costumes is 
that of the Nassari, or rural stewards of the 
Roman princes, of which we give an engraving. 
The Roman ferrainolo, or mantle, is thrown 
over their gaunt 
figures with 
great effect; 
their broad hats 
are flapped over 
their eyes, and 
they carry a gun 
slung at theside, 
and a hunting- 
spear in the 
hand, which give 
them an air ra- 
ther military 
than pastoral. 

The Venetians 
dress their heads 
in a curious 
manner. They 
wear a little rose 
colored hat, 
trimmed with 
blonde, placed over the right ear; and over the 
left a bunch of artificial flowers, their hair be- 
hind tied with a riband. 

Mrs. Piozzi gives the following account of 
their morning dress in her time, seventy years 
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+ ago, and it has not materially altered :—* It con- 


sists of a black silk petticoat sloped, just to train 

on the ground a little, flounced with black gauze. 

On their heads they have a skeleton wire, like 

what is used for making up hats; over it they 

throw a large piece of black mode or persian, so 

as to shade the face like a curtain. The front 
185 
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with deep 
black lace, or 
soufflet gauze, 
very becom- 
ing. The thin 
ends of silk 
they roll back, 
and fasten in 
a puff before 
on the stoma- 
cher; then 
once more rol- 
ling it back 
from the 
shape, tie it 
gracefully be- 
hind, and let 
it hang in two 
ends.” 

The toilet in 
Spain still re- 
mains na- 
tional, and parts of it are very picturesque. The 
reputation of the Spanish Mantilla is world-wide. 
This coquettish article of dress is always black 
or white, the former being the prevalent color, 
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and invariably worn in winter; the white has a 
very pretty effect, especially if the wearer be a 
rubia, or of fair complexion. The white are 
always of lace, but the black are of all mate- 
rials; from the rich lace of the upper ranks, the 
silk with a wide border of lace of the tradesmen’s 
wives, or edged with velvet, a grade lower, to the 
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is trimmed , coarse mantilla of points of the lowest classes. 


In the preceding illustration may be seen the 
mantilla, the high comb, and the large fan of 
the Spanish lady. 

The most im- 
portant part of 
the male cos- 
tume of a Spa- 
niard is the 
cloak. The 
lower orders 
wear it of a 
dark chocolate 
color, faced 
with crimson 
plush, or cot- 
ton velvet; 
while that 
worn by the 
higher classes 
is of blue or 
} black cloth, 
faced with rich 
black silk vel- 
vet, and fre- 
quently lined throughout with taffety. The 
cloak is not a winter garment alone; in the 
hottest days of summer it is often worn, as in 
obedience to the proverb, 

“ However hot the sun, 
Keep thy cloak on.” 

In Portugal the style of dress still retains 
traces of the Jews and Moors, who formerly 
made up a large portion of the inhabitants. 
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Some of the female peasants wear a cloak-man- 
tilla not unlike that worn in Ireland, and pro- 
bably transmitted, centuries ago, to the latter 
place. 

We pass now 
to the Medi- 
terranean Is- 
lands. In 
Malta the 
peasant wo- 
men wear & 
short cotton 
under gar- 
ment, a petti- 
coat generally 
of a blue co- 
lor, an upper 
robe opening 
at the sides, and a corset without sleeves. The 
higher classes follow the French and English 
fashions; but we must not omit to mention the 
Jfaldetta, a black silk veil, their usual coiffure 
when abroad, which almost rivals in grace and 
elegance the much admired mantilla of the 
Spanish. 





In the Greek isles 
the costumes are as 
various as they ge- 


lect onlyafew. The 
hair is worn very 
long, and floats up- 
on the shoulders; 
some use the small 
red Albanian skull- 
cap, which just co- 
vers the crown of 
the head; others 
wear a cap of white, 
red, or blue cotton, 
which hangs in a 
bag behind, or on 
one side; this is the 
common head-dress 
of the men, particularly the peasants. A dou- 
ble-breasted waistcoat, usually made of velvet, 
either maroon-colored or blue, closed at the 
chest with a double row of hanging buttons of 
gold or silver, which begin at the shoulders, and 
approach each other toward the waist, forms the 
principal feature in their attire; it is generally 
bordered with gold lace, and fastened with a 
sash of colored silk. The lower part of their 
dress, which is called thoraki, is deserving of 
particular deseription. It resembles a wide sack, 
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nerally are pictur- ; 
esque. We can se- 3 





made generally of blue cotton, with holes at 





the corners, through 
which the. legs are 
thrust, the superflu- 
ous cloth hanging in 
folds between the 
legs; these trousers 
are supported by the 
silk sash already 
mentioned: this gar- 
ment is sometimes 
exchanged for the 
short white Albanian 
petticoat, confined at 
the knee, and resem- 
bling the Highland 
kilt, which is a much 
more graceful dress 
than the thoraki. 

The women of Scio, 
who have always been 
celebrated for their beauty, have a very pic- 
turesque dress. They wear short petticoats, 
reaching only to the knees, with white silk or 
cotton hose; their head-dress, which is peculiar 
to the Island, is a kind of turban of linen, so fine 
and white that it seemed like snow. Their slip- 
pers are chiefly yellow, with a knot of red fringe 
at the heel; some wear them fastened with a 
thong. Their garments are of silk of various 
colors. The above cut shows this dress. 

The dress of the women of the isle of Ios is 
simple and graceful. A light under-dress gives 
the outlines of their elegant forms, without in- 
commoding their movements. Their petticoats 
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are short, and ornamented 
round the bottom and 
round the front of the 
bosom; they also wear 
loose jackets, and a kind 
of turban, one end of 
which hangs down upon 
the left shoulder. 

In Patmos the robe is 
confined at the waist by a 
girdle, from whence falls 
the narrow embroidered 
apron; the sleeves are 
nearly tight down to the 
wrists, and an open jacket 
is worn that reaches as 
low as the hips. The head 
is ornamented with a sim- 
ple but elegant turban of 
very fine white linen. In 
some of the Islands, and even in some parts of 
the continent, unmarried women braid their hair 
and ornament it with 
natural flowers; oth- 
ers adorn their heads 
with the most tasteful 
and elegant shaped 
turbans, formed of 
light-colored muslins. 

The Albanian cos- 
tume has been made 
immortal by Byron. 
Two vests are always 
worn; the outer one 
is open, and the inner 
one laced down the 
middle, and richly 
figured. In their 
broad sash or belt are 
suspended one or two 
pistols, the handles 
of which are very 
long, and often curi- 














ously wrought and ornamented in silver. The 
shirt is made of coarse cotton, hangs from be- 
neath the belt like a kilt, and the drawers are 
of the same material. Their legs are clothed in 
variously colored stockings, or high socks and 
sandals; they have also metal greaves or cover- 
ings for the knees and ankles. 

The head-dress consists generally of a small 
red skull-cap, to which is added a shawl, wound 
round in the form of a tarban. The most re- 
markable part of an Albanian’s dress, however, 
is the capote, or cloak, worn indiscriminately ty 
all ranks, the lowest as well as the highest. It 
is generally made of white or grey wool, but 
black horsehair is also used occasionally. This 
garment has wide, open sleeves, and a square 
flap or cape behind, that serves sometimes as a 
hood. This cloak, which is generally thrown 
over one shoulder, gives a theatrical appear- 
ance, which is much increased by the stately 
manner in which an Albanian always walks, 

The Turkish dress is so 
familiarly known that we 
need not deecribe it. We 
give three engravings, how- 
ever, of different styles of 
out-of-door dress, for what- 
ever may be the in-door cos- 
tume of an Eastern lady 
of quality, all wear, when 
abroad, two dresses, called murlins; these form 
a complete disguise, one covering all the face, 
except the eyes, the other concealing the head- 
dress. Besides these a ferigee is worn to hide 
the figure; it has straight sleeves, reaching to 
the ends of the fingers, and, wrapping round 
them, perfectly conceals the dress and shape. 

All Eastern women, whether of high or low 
degree, wear drawers; indeed the poorer classes 
only wear these and ashirt. Yet, though half 
naked, no one is ever seen without a veil; which, 
even from the time of Rebecca, has been con- 
sidered a necessary part of female dress; and 
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all but the very poorest contrive to possess some 
jewels for ear-rings, bracelets, and necklaces. 
All these costumes, which we have described, 
are national in the widest sense of that term. 
That is they have grown out of the habits of the 
people, the character of the climate, and other 
permanently controlling circumstances. The 
hereditary love for the beautiful, which distin- 
guishes the Greeks, has made their dress, while 





entirely appropriate to the climate, the most 
picturesque in the world. The jealousy of their 
women, which controls the Turks, has invented 
the hideous murlin, The mantilla and cloak are 
indispensable in a country, where the changes 
of temperature are so great and sudden as in 
Spain. These facts should teach Americans a 
lesson. Are we forever to imitate the Parisian 
styles, appropriate or inappropriate? 


* 





BURIAL OF HOPE. 


BY FANNY WOODBURY. 





Once I had a young companion, 
Young and gentle, kind and true, 

Fair as flowers that bloom in Summer, 
Pure as drops of morning dew. 

Oh! her hair was like the sunshine, 
And her lips were full and bright, 

And her eyes of deepest azure, 
Swam in soft, celestial light. 

Like a radiant thing of beauty 
Dwelt she in my humble home, 

Cheering, by her angel presence, 
Hours of darkness and of gloom. 

Songs of most enchanting sweetness 
All day long she sang to me, 

And she told me pleasant stories 
Of a land beyond the sea. 


Of a land beyond the ocean, 
Where the flowers bloomed more fair, 
Where the birds sang gayer music, 
Sweeter fragrance filled the air, 
Where the sunbeams shone more brightly, 
Greener verdure decked each tree; 
And she told of fond hearts waiting 
In that happy land for me. 
There she said that Life was Beauty, 
Fraught with bliss, with gladness rife; 
Here, alas! ’twas naught but Duty, 
Naught but sorrow, sin and strife. 
But Life’s bitter winds blew coldly, 
And Hope could not live with me, 
So she closed her eyes forever, 
On this life of misery. 
Then there came a mourning maiden 
To my lone and humble home, 
Proffered me her cordial friendship, 
Offered by my side to roam, 
Said she never would desert me, 
Never would be false to me; 
When I asked her name, she answered 
“T am Sad Despondency.” 
From the lonely land of Sorrow, 
Where Despuir’s dark river flows, 
I have come to be the sharer 
Of your sorrows and your woes; 
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For I knew that Hope had left you, 
And that, nevermore on earth, 
She would cheer your lonely bosom 

With her songs of joy and mirtb. 
So I chose the mourning maiden 
To be sharer of my gloom, 
Sharer of the dreary darkness 
That was resting on my home. 
Over mountain, over meadow 
Thus she wandered by my side, 
And she never once has left me 
Since the day my young Hope died. 
I will go with her to-morrow, 
With this maiden sad, yet fair, 
To the lonely land of Sorrow, 
By the river of Despair. 
There beneath the gloomy shadow 
Of some weeping willow tree, 
We will dig a grave together, 
I and Sad Despondency. 
We will dig it deep and lowly, 
While the bitter tears we shed, 
We will dig it deep and lowly, 

For the loved and cherished dead. 
Then we'll bring the treasured sleeper 
From my lone and humble home, 

And we’ll lay her down to slumber 
*Neath the willow’s mystic gloom. 
We will place a wreath of roses, 

Pale, sweet roses, round her head, 
And we'll throw the cold turf o’er her, 
O'er the loved and cherished dead. 

Then beneath the gloomy shadow 
Of the weeping willow tree, 

We will sing sad songs together, 
I and Sad Despondency. 


I shall hear no more such music 
As my young Hope sang to me, 
Hear no more enchanting stories 
Of that land beyond the sea, 
But my home must be forever 
With this maiden sad, yet fair, 
In the lonely land of Sorrow, 
Ly the river of Despair. 
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Wuo does not remember the night of the —— 
of January, 1856, when after a cold day, with 
deep snow on the ground, there came up that 
furious, bitter wind which piled drifts along our 
streets, filled up our railroads, and Luried for the 
rest of the winter many a little country lane. I 
do for one, and I will tell you why. 

A dear friend of mine who lives at —— on the 
Delaware, about ten miles from the city, was 
very ill, and twice a week, during the winter, I 
went to see her, going out by the New York rail- } 
road which passed close by her residence. : 

On that Tuesday I went out in the morning as } 
usual, and when it was time for me to return to 
the city, my friends sent me in their sleigh to ; 
the station house, and left me there about seven 
o’clock in the evening, momently expecting the 
cars. 

Another sleigh drove up, and a young lady 
was lifted out by an elderly gentleman, she 
called ‘* Uncle.” 

‘*T don’t like to leave you here, Nell,” he said. 

‘-Why, dear Uncle, hasn’t father done it every 
week this winter? The conductor knows us, and 
brother Will always meets me at the depot. 
I wouldn’t miss to-night for anything. I am 
to sing Casta Diva, you know, and I have been 
practising it this six months, for one of these 
musical evenings. Why, I must go. Don’t you 
see it is imperative? Father trusts me alone. 
He will be alarmed if I do not return to-night.” 

‘‘Well, well. But it is so bitter cold and blow- 
ing so!” he added, still doubtfully. 

‘“‘Never mind. In five minutes at furthest I 
shall be in good, warm cars. In another half- 
hour with Will in our carriage, and soon after 
that snug at home. So don’t worry about me. } 
And don’t wait, uncle. You know you promised } 
aunt that you wouldn’t wait. She said it was} 








madness to go out at all with your sore throat. g 


Hardly was her uncle out of sight, when she 
turned to John, the coachman, who was stamp 
ing his feet upon the platform. 

** Are you very cold, John?” she asked. 

‘*Yes, Miss. I got chilled gearing up, and I’m 
after forgetting my tippet.” 

Another sleigh jingled up. Out of it sprang 
a tall young gentleman muffled in a thick shawl. 
The driver had a lantern, and taking it from 
him, the gentleman held it aloft, and surveyed 
those who were to be his fellow passengers, that 
is, the young lady and myself. 

‘“*Ah, Miss Clare, how do you do?” he ex- 
claimed, gladly. And Miss Clare answered his 
greeting, calling him Mr. Woodworth. He went 
on to say, how surprised he was that he was in 
time for the cars, for the snow had been so 
drifted that he had been more than an hour in 
reaching the station. He had only come on 
because he thought the cars might be a little 
behind time on account of the snow. 

Miss Clare, too, had thought she should never 
arrive; and she was so sorry for poor John, 
whom her uncle had left to take care of her, 
and who would be almost frozen in waiting and 
walking home. 

‘‘Let him go in the sleigh with my man, he 
passes your uncle’s house,” said the gentleman, 
‘“‘T shall be most happy to take care of you. It 
is a bad night for walking, the wind is so search- 
ing, and the snow drifted.” 

Miss Clare gladly assented, and I was heartily 
pleased to see the poor, chilled fellow, well wrap- 
ped in a robe, driving off in comfort. We heard 
afterward that on arriving at her uncle’s, he re- 
ported, that as the cars were just coming, he 
thought he might leave Miss Ellen in Mr. Wood- 
worth’s care. So her relatives passed the night 
in comfort of mind and body. 

The station house was a little frame building, 


I have come so often alone, why need you fear 3 consisting of only one room with no fire in it. 


now?” 

‘Well, are you warm? 
one’s bones!” 

“Do look at my furs? 
shoes and all.” 

‘‘Well, I shall leave John here with you. 
Good-night, dear.” 

‘*Good-night, uncle.” 
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SIt sheltered us from the wind, but nevertheless 
This wind goes to ; I began to get bitter cold, and I listened eagerly 
$ for the cars. 
Lined cloak, muff, }not come. My two companions in misfortune 
’ still talked merrily, with an occasional wonde: 


A half-hour passed and they had 


at the delay, and speculation on its cause. Mr. 


} Woodworth had hung the lantern upon a high 
‘nail, and I could often see their faces. That of 
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Miss Clare was pretty and delicate. Just now 
it was all smiles and rosiness. Mr. Woodworth’s 
was dark, moustached and handsome. I was 
much interested in the pair, but my interest 
met with no returns, for they neither of them 
noticed me any more than if I was invisible. 

I knew by their conversation that they were 
not mere acquaintances. There was a subdued, 
half expressed tone; sometimes a warmth, and 
sometimes a hesitation, which seemed significant 


to me. I imagine that the circumstance of their } 


being so alone here, only made them more re- 
served, imposing a sweet restraint, which secretly 
whispered how near they were to each other. 
Another hour pased. Even the lovers were 
cold now. The cutting wind stole in at in- 
numerable crannies, piled little heaps of snow 
here and there on the floor, and swept across 


: ‘No, no,” she kept replying, ‘‘I don’t want it 
indeed! Do pray keep it on—you will freeze 
without it. I can’t bear to see you take it off.” 
Concern for him was in her tone. 

“Then allow me,” he said, with a gentle, 
apologetic glance, and drew her within it—close 
to him—into the warm shelter of his arms. 

The necessity excused it; she felt that it did, 
and she did not refuse to let him hold both of 
$ her hands in one of hig. 

Thus for one of us, at least, was happiness 
wrung from that bitter night. 

I continued my painful walk. I threw my 
arms about like a coachman. I rubbed my hands 
and stamped my feet; I ran and jumped. I 
’ would not let the death-sleep creep over me. 
’ My frantic walk was always past the window, 
and I stopped a moment each time to look for the 





the railroad as if it would carry our little tene- ’ glowing red eye of the locomotive—how many 
ment with it. The telegraph lines sounded out ’ thousand times to turn away in disappointment. 
long, wild notes, the Storm King’s own olian ; The lovers stood in silence. At last I saw that 
harp, making fearful music for his majesty. } her head rested upon his shoulder, her whole 
The fine, hard snow, driven against the thin} weight leaning upon his arm, She was almost 


walls, sounded like a battery of needles. 

“The snow must have drifted very much to 
detain the train so long; perhaps we had better $ 
return?” said Mr. Woodworth. 

‘‘That would be impossible. I could not walk ‘ 
so far in this wind, even if there were no snow- 3 
drifts,” the lady answered. 8 

**But I would call at your uncle’s, and send ; 
the sleigh for you.” > 

She cast an uneasy, fearful look around, and ; 
then an appealing one at him. 

“You are afraid to be left alone? Then I cer-} 
tainly shall not leave you.” N 

I observed the fondness of tone was balanced $ 
by a studied ceremony of look and manner. 

“The cars will surely be here in a minute or $ 
two now,” she answered, hopefully, ‘“‘and if : 
they should come while you were gone! I feel : 
afraid to-night.” 

I knew it was in vain for me to attempt to} 
reach my friend’s residence, but I felt that I’ 
must stand or sit still no longer. I must walk 3 
about briskly, or I should fall asleep. I com- 
menced the agonizing promenade, which did not } 
cease until hour after hour had passed by, for I 
did not dare to stop. 

At first I was in such pain with my hands and 
feet, that I was quite heedless of my companions, 
and my attention was not arrested until I heard 
low murmured words of comfort. I looked at 
Miss Clare; tears, forced by pain, were rolling 
over her cheeks, and Mr. Woodworth was pity-? 
ing her. He begged her to take his shawl, but 
she positively refused. t 
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asleep, while he only thought of the delight of 
such a burden. 

“Sir,” I ventured to say to him, ‘your charge 
is in a critical state.” 

*¢ Be so kind as to let her alone, madam,” said 
he, angrily. ‘‘She is losing the sense of pain.” 

‘¢ She will sleep away her life, sir,” I answered, 
‘¢you had better let her suffer—you had better 
shake her roughly—you had better rouse her 
even by sharp pain than let her die!” 

‘«My love,” he cried, starting affrighted, and 
holding her from him, ‘‘my darling! my very 
life! Wake up!” 

She opened her eyes languidly, smiled, leaned 
again upon his shoulder, and fell asleep. 

With one arm about her waist, and the other 
firmly grasping her hand, he tried to make her 
walk. Her feet refused to move, he was only 
dragging her along. 

‘«You must rouse her sharply,” I said. 

‘*What can I do?” 

“*Pinch her, or shake her.” 

He threw me an indignant glance. 

*“©You are answerable for her life,” I said, 
warningly. He hesitated, but he did not resort 
to my measures. He stooped over her and gently 
kissed her cheek. It was enough. Her bewil- 
dered eyes sought his face. Was it to make the 
cure complete, or was it only an affectionate im- 
pulse, that he more warmly and hastily repeated 
the remedy? She drew back, and warm blood 
mantled through her pale cheeks to her very 
brow. He explained in deep, earnest tones. 
She was aroused, and walked as quickly as she 
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could to and fro, rather seeming to avoid leaning 
upon hisarm. Yet she was not angry. 

When she became fully able to stand alone, he 
asked me to walk with her, and then once more 
seeing that the shawl was wrapped around her, 
for she had it all now, he went to the door. 

Miss Clare sprang toward him. 

“You will not go out to perish in the snow- 
drifts! You will not leave us alone! Oh, Mr. 
Woodworth, the cars will be here in a minute, 
perhaps. Oh, stay with me!” 

‘I must make the attempt to reach some 
house. I should not have forgotten everything 
in my own happiness, as I have so culpably done. 
You must have warmth and care, or poor, beau- 
tifal darling, you may die.” 

“If you leave me I shall die,” she cried, ‘‘if 
I knew that you were struggling in the snow- 
drifts alone, it would kill me! You must not 
go!” She clung to his hand. ‘I will walk all 
night, or till the cars come; they must come 
soon now. Oh, do not leave me, or I shall die 
of fear! Or if you will go, I will go too.” 

He was moved from his purpose, and another 
hour was spent in walking to and fro, with the 
weeping, but contented, girl. 

The lantern began to give tokens of going out, 
but I could see that Miss Clare’s steps grew un- 
certain again. Allowing her to rest a moment, 
and sink into a state of partial insensibility, he 


gave her to me silently, and set out for succor. 
It was now near morning, I shook the young 
lady well, and used every means to keep her in 
motion. It was good exercise for me, and we 
thus kept each other awake. At last we were 
left in utter darkness. It turns me sick to think 
of the bitter agony of the next hour, but when 
the dawn began to appear, we heard voices! aid 
had arrived. We were carried to a tavern about 
half a mile distant, and cautiously warmed into 
life again. Poor Mr. Woodworth had reached 
the house in so exhausted a state, and was so 
chilled, that they had refused to allow him to 
come back for us. He was ready, however, to 
receive Miss Clare when we arrived, but she 
was too stupified to recognize him. 

When the second train from New York passed, 
we were sufficiently recruited to go to the city, 
and by that time Miss Clare and I were good 
friends. She was now so shy of her anxious, 
attentive lover, that 1 was inclined to call her 

prudish; but it was the memory of the scenes 
tis the station house which embarrassed her. 
: For my part, the physical anguish I had en- 
3 dured, was uppermost in my mind, and remains 
$ so, but the episode of the lovers is a mitigation 
Sof the remembrances of that horrible night. 
baad are married now, and happy in Europe. 
Our sympathy in suffering has made us friends 
> for life. 
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Five pearly teeth and a soft blue eye, 
A sinless eye of blue 
That is dim or is bright, it searce knows why, 
That, baby dear, is you; 
And parted hair of a pale, pale gold, 
That is priceless every curl, 
And a boldness shy and a fear half bold, 
Ay, that’s my baby girl. 


A small, small frock, as the snow-drop white, 
That is worn with a tiny pride, 

With a sash of blue, by a little sight 
With a baby wonder eyed, 

And a pattering pair of restless shoes 
Whose feet have a tiny fall, 

That not for the world’s coined wealth we'd lose 
That, Baby Ma¥, we. call. 


A rocker of dolls with staring eyes 

That a thought of sleep disdain, 
That with shouts of tiny lullabies 
Are by’d and by’d in vain; 


A drawer of carts with baby noise, 
With strainings and pursed up brow, 

Whose hopes are cakes and whose dreams are toys, 
Ay, that’s my baby now. 


A sinking of heart, a shuddering dread, 
Too deep for a word or tear— 

Or a joy whose measure may not be said, 
As the future is hope or fear; 

A sumless venture, whose voyage’s fate 
We would and yet would not know, 

Is she whom we dower with love as great 
As is periled by hearts below. 


POD LE LAID LL 


Oh, what as her tiny laugh is dear, 
Or our days with gladness girds! 
Or what is the sound we love to hear 
Like the joy of her baby words! 
Oh, pleasure our pain and joys our fears— 
Should be, could the future say, 
Away with sorrow—time has no tears 
For the eyes of Baby May. 
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BY SARAH HAMILTON. 





CHAPTER I. 

“Tre beautiful and the useful, can they never 
be blended, dear mother, or rather may they not 
always be?” asked a little girl, looking sadly 
down to the coarse knitting work she held in her 
small, delicate hands. 

She had sat for a long time gazing intently 
into the bright blaze that sprang fitfully up the 
black chimney, upon the sparks that flew cheerily 
upward still further, and then at the red coals 
glowing beneath. It was a pleasant fire—a cheer- 
fal, substantial fire, sending its warmth far out 
into the room, but this was not all, it boasted 
something more—something that irradiated the 
heart. What this peculiar property was Hen- 
rietta Bacon was striving to find out, a vague, 
half defined idea already illumined her mind, 
and had called forth the above query. 

‘‘What do you mean, child?” answered the 
matter-of-fact mother, stopping the busy wheel 
to supply herself with another roll. 

‘Qh, I hardly know myself, mother; but does 
it never seem to you as if all your work amounted 
to nothing, just as if you were too much like that 
wheel which helps us, to be sure—but——” 

*‘Well, what of it?” interrupted the mother, 
seeing Henrietta hesitated for words to express 
her meaning. ‘‘I suppose we were made to work: 
what would you and your father do if it were not 
for the labor of my hands?” 

“T know it, mother. I’ve been thinking all 
about it as I sat here—how little I could do, and 
how loth I sometimes feel to do even, that little. 
Then I thought if I could work as that fire does, 
it makes us warm, and somehow it makes us 
happy in another way. I love to sit here and 
watch it, it is just as good as a picture—those 
bright coals, I can make them look like anything 
I please, as I do the frost on the windows. Don’t 
you suppose, mother, some things are made pur- 
posely to look at?” 

‘«What strange questions—but come, you must 
learn to talk and work too.” 

The little girl sighed, and once more resumed 
her knitting. She remained very quiet for some 
time.. At last a new thought broke the silence. 

“T say, mother, if you could only spin my 
yarn a little finer, I do so like pretty stockings, 

Vou. XXXI.—12 








and I would take such good care of them, as I 
fear I do not always now.” 

“T am glad to hear you own your faults, my 
daughter. There is some hope of you yet—but 
you must allow me to be the best judge of your 
stocking yarn.” 

The glad, hopeful expression faded slowly from 
the child’s face. She stooped down to pat the old 
house dog, one, two, three bright tears fell on his 
neck. Just then the outer door opened and the 
master of the low cottage entered. He was 
thoroughly wet, for it was a rainy evening, and 
he had walked a long mile from the village post- 
office, where he had been for the weekly paper. 
He took off the weli-worn hat dripping with 
water, hung it on the end of a long pole extend- 
ing nearly across the room, and apparently made 
use of for various purposes: spread his great- 
coat on the backs of two kitchen chairs, calling 
upon Henrietta for the boot-jack, he soon found 
himself comfortably seated before the ample fire, 
where he had a fine opportunity of warming and 
drying his ample dimensions. Henrietta took 
her former place in the corner, half hoping, and 
yet not expecting to hear some word of endear- 
ment from the new-comer. 

Mr. Bacon was a person of ardent feelings, but 
belonging to that mistaken class who think it 
denotes a weakness of character to express any 
warmth of emotion. So they both sat mute, 
father and daughter, each feeling that that un- 
social home circle lacked much to make it a 
happy one. Mrs. Bacon put back her wheel, lit 
a tall, tallow candle sunk deep in its iron socket, 
pulled out the round-table, placed thereon three 
blue-edged plates, a lot of beans and some cold 
biscuit—a cup of hot tea being the only lnxury 
indulged in. Henrietta took her accustomed 
place, **The beautiful and the useful,” mur- 
mured she, half aloud. 

“What did you say?” interrupted her father. 
“Did you speak?” 

«J say I am not hungry to-night,” answered 
the little girl, and pushing back her chair. She 
kneeled down by the old house dog, who looked 
pitifully into the face of his young mistress, as 
if he understood it all. 

“You,” said Mr. Bacon, addressing his wife, 
as he finished his supper. Neither had spoken 
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during the short meal. ‘I saw Mr. Tompkins 
to-night, the thrashers will be here early in the 
morning.” 

‘*Early in the morning?” repeated Mrs. Bacon, 
‘‘what shall I have for breakfast?” 

“Oh, pick up something, you are good for 
that,” said he, bestowing one of those satisfied, 
happy expressions that so tell on a good wife’s 
heart. The answered look told him he had 
nothing to fear, for if ever a woman could create 
victuals and clothing from apparently naught, 
Mrs. Bacon was the one. 

Perhaps our readers may conclude from the 
above remarks that Mr. Bacon was a poor man; 
in one respect he was, in another far from it— 
out of debt, owning a large form of two hundred 
acres should have made him independent. Mr. 
Bacon labored hard, following in the footsteps 
of the revered parent, from whose hands it had 
passed into his own. He made an honest liveli- 
hood, but nothing as yet had been laid by against 
a day of need; modern improvements he looked 
upon as so many humbugs, nor would he dispose 
of a single acre, though twice the value of it-had 
been repeatedly offered. ‘I can but barely live 
now,” he would often say to his wife: ‘‘what 
could I do with a smaller farm?” 
was not more than half tilled; white weed choked 





to the cold glass, looked out upon the night. The 
scene was one that harmonized well with her own 
feelings. The rain had ceased*falling, but the 
clouds, heavy and black, were angrily chasing 
each other across the leaden-hued sky. 

The dead leaves whirled and fluttered about 
the door: now and then a gurgling drop fell from 
the low eaves. The picture was a dreary one. 
The curtain fell back heavily—with troubled 
brow and lagging step Henrietta crept up the 
ricketty stairs to her little chamber. But what 
brings back the sunny smile? On a rude shelf, 
beneath the small window, stands a broken piece 
of crockery, and from the rich earth which it 
contains, all unmindful of the deformities that 
surround it, springs a beautiful tea-rose loaded 
with blossoms. ‘Mine, all mine,” cried the little 
one, stooping down to kiss and admire the trea- 
sure. She passes her fingers over the velvet 
petals—dreamily she gazes upon the rich clus- 
ters, oh, ‘‘a thing of beauty is a joy forever:” 
the sentiment filled her whole heart, changed 
entirely the tenor of her thoughts. ‘Dear Karl 
gave me this,” she murmured. ‘I remember he 
told me if I waited patiently, it would one day 


;repay me for all my care, and that I must be 
Of course it } like the beautiful roses that would burst from 


these buds—that I must make those around me 


his grass, lean cattle filled his hovel, fences went ; happy by cheerful looks and pleasant smiles— 


unrepaired, and the rudely constructed cottage 
was fast losing its respectability. Thus stood 
Mr. Bacon’s affairs at the commencement of our 
story. We will now return to Henrietta. 

**T declare!” said the mother, as she got up 
to wind the clock before retiring, ‘‘is that all 
you have done this long evening? Why, I could 
have knit twice as much in half the time. 
may stir up some hot cakes for breakfast; blow 
out the light—you hear? and don’t go to read- 
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’ that my good deeds would be like the fragrance 


of these leaves, they would live after me and 
shed a beauty on my memory. Somehow I re- 
member almost everything that Karl ever said 
to me. Dear brother, if he had only lived how 
good I could have grown, he would have watched 
ever me just as I do over this, driven away ugly 
thoughts, and surrounded me with the sunshine 
that made his own heart glad. The memory of 
the past, of the pale face of her brother as she 


ing.” With these words, ringing in her ears more $ last saw it, drove away all thoughts of the bitter 


strangely to-night than ever before, Henrietta ; 


was left to her lonely meditations. 


present, new resolves crowded upon her mind. 
Then came a feeling of weakness and depend- 


“The beautiful and the useful cannot go to- Sance, with clasped hands she sank beside the 


gether,” soliloquized she. ‘(As my father and } 


low couch. The demon of discontent was van- 


mother have plodded, so must I. It is not that } quished, calm, refreshing sleep soon stole to her 


I eare for the work, I could knit forever if I} 


could only weave into being, with each added 
round, a leaf or a flower. I could sew, if I might 
but learn to embroider such fairy figures as edge 
grand ladies’ collars; I could brush and scrub, 
sweep and dig if I could only go deep enough to 
find beauty. Oh, I had rather die, die, die, than 
to live so,” and burying her face in her hands, 
she wept long and bitterly. At last, brushing 
back the tear-stained masses of hair, she rose, 
pushed back the dark curtain that shaded one of 
the narrow windows, and with her cheek pressed 





pillow. The smile came back to her brow, and 
the sweet lips murmured words of endearment. 
‘Karl, dear Karl, I’m so glad you have come ” 
Who shall say that no ministering angel watched 
those slumbers, soothing to quiet and happiness 
that fevered spirit. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mornina came, bright, refreshing morning. 
The clear azure had taken a deeper tinge after 
the tears of yesterday, a golden light radiated 
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the small chamber. Henrietta crept from her 
bed long before the usual hour of rising. She 
glanced at the simple frock of home manufac- 
ture, at the glowing checks of red and green: 
her face grew grave, and then as if recollecting 
herself, she smiled and quickly donned the plain 
garment. The brown hair, with just a gleam of 
gold in its hue, was brushed smoothly back from 
the broad brow and carefully braided; one half 
opened bud was severed from the parent stem, 
and with this pinioned to the bosom of her frock, 
the delicate leaves caressingly laid on the white 
neck, the little one glided below. 

Mr. Bacon was an early riser. He seemed 
unusually pleased this morning to see his daugh- 
ter as prompt and apparently as wide-awake as 
himself. He glanced at her earnestly once, twice, 
there seemed to be something in her appearance 
that struck him forcibly. As he stooped down 
in the act of splitting his kindling wood, he mur- 
mured half aloud, ‘‘A dear child, so like ” 
the fast coming tears for a moment blinded him, 
and with a gesture almost of impatience he drove 
the huge jack-knife not only the whole length of 
the shingle, but far enough into his hand to call 
forth a bounteous supply of life’s crimson. Hen- 
rietta brought cold water, though her father de- 
clared it was just nothing at all, but he suffered 
her to bandage the slight wound: a deeper in- 
dention had been made in the cold man’s heart. 

We call him cold, because he was continually 
checking those warm springs of affection that 
fertalize the heart, beautifying one’s life with 
holy deeds of love. He allowed the best impulses 
of his nature to be smothered by a cold reserve, 
springing from an unnatural and foolish pride. 
The god-like sentiments that the Great Author 
of all had so richly endowed him with, had be- 
come congealed by an icy prudence that feigned 
superior strength and wisdom. With the thought 
of weakness, the every day look of busy indiffer- 
ence came back to the features of farmer Bacon. 
Henrietta’s sweet face for the time seemed for- 
gotten. 

The morning’s work was completed. To the 
child it seemed a long and wearisome task. The 
mother said but little, her mind was apparently 
centred upon her domestic duties to the exclu- 
sion of all others. Henrietta’s roving fancies 
were continually checked by abrupt inquiries 
from her companion relating to the day’s work. 
At last she was at liberty—even the hated knit- 
ting for once was forgotten—pinning a small 
blanket over her head and gathering it in grace- 
fal folds about her neck, the little girl directed 
her steps to the barn. Sadly, with a feeling akin 
to pain, she gazed upon the two noble horses. 








Tread, tread, tread, would they never stop— 
must they keep moving—could they progress no 
farther? The dark eyes grew wonderfully large; 
her mind was busy, and a vivid comparison was 
being made between the monotonous routine of 
every day life and the ceaseless tramp of the 
horses. Just then one of the men touched one 
of them lightly with a whip. ‘I won’t have it,” 
she exclaimed, starting forward: ‘‘stop them.” 
The man looked up, while a look alternately of 
Surprise and amusement crossed his face. Mr. 
Bacon came from the farther end of the barn to 
see what had happened, if anything was broken. 
A loud laugh answered his inquiry: an angry 
flush stole to the girl’s brow, drawing herself 
proudly up she turned and walked hastily away. 
She wandered on, hardly realizing where she was 
going; the path was a familiar one, and led to 
a favorite resort, a dark fir tree, a rock cozily 
sheltered beneath soon checked her rapid steps. 
Throwing herself on the ground, she gave full 
vent to her childish grief. A soft voice fell on 
her ear musically worded—a pair of stout arms 
encircled the little one, and a calm, benevolent 
face peered into her own—her loud cries hushed 
to low sobs. She dared not look up, and yet she 
knew that he who held her there was good like 
her brother Karl; perhaps God had sent another 
just like him for her to love, and the child 
nestled still closer to the stranger’s heart. His 
eye rested upon the crimson bud—she noticed it, 
and taking it from her bosom she placed it in 
his hands. ‘It came from Karl—he brought it 
a long way—he will never come again.” . 

‘‘And who was Karl?” said the stranger: 
‘‘and what is your name?” 

The child crept from his arms and seated her- 
self on the mossy turf at his feet. ‘*My name 
is Henrietta Bacon,” said she, folding the little 
hands before her, and looking earnestly in the 
face of her companion, “I live in the brown 
house yonder, just over the hill, It is not pretty 
—nothing is pretty there—no yard, no trees, no 
flowers. I did not mind it once, for I had a bro- 
ther just like you, so good.” 

*¢And why do you think I am good, Etta? I 
shall call you Etta, it is shorter and sweeter 
than Henrietta.” 

‘Because, sir, the look has grown there just 
as it did on his face. I was never lonely with 
him, everything then seemed so bright and glad. 

‘*When he was a big boy he left us to go to 
school—he was not like other folks—he loved 
his books better than anything else, excepting 
his home and us. By-and-bye father said he 
couldn’t afford it, so Karl came home, oh, how 
glad I was, it was just like Thanksgiving to see 
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him again—but he looked pale and tired, and 
did not talk much only to me, when we were all 
alone, and his face kept growing whiter and 
whiter; father kept saying it was all the books; 
I do not think it was; Karl said he didn’t, but 
he never complained. He was very patient and 
contented, for all it was so hard for him to be 
sick, there were so many things he wanted to 
do. Sometimes he would take me in his arms 
and talk of heaven and the beautiful angels: but 
when he would speak of leaving me, as he very 
often did, he almost always cried. 

“T did not then know what he meant by 
leaving me, I know now. Oh, dear! I wish I 
could die too.” 

“Die, Etta—and for what?” 

“Oh, ’tis so beautiful up there, all starry and 
bright, and I should see him.” 

“Bat would you leave your father and 
mother?” 

“Yes—I guess so. I don’t think they would 
miss me much, after a little while.” 

The stranger looked sad. ‘I’m sorry,” said 
he, after a moment’s pause, “that your parents 
are not kind to you.” 

**Who said they wasn’t kind?” answered the 
child, springing to her feet, ‘‘they are kind and 
good to me, I love them very much, but oh, not 
as I loved him,” and bowing her head Henrietta 
wept afresh. 

The gentleman seemed somewhat puzzled. He 
drew her gently to his side, the calm, musical 
voice seemed to possess a magical influence, it 
quieted her at once. ‘You have told me your 
name, Etta, now would you like to know mine? 
It is Paul Boston, I am a minister, and preach 
in yonder church.” 

“T don’t believe it,” interrupted the child. 

**Why?” answered her companion, in smiling 
surprise. 

“Because I have never seen you before, and 
you don’t look or act like a minister; if you had 
been, you would have scolded me for being so 
very wicked.” 

**No, you have not seen me before. I came 
here only a week since, and I shall neither find 
fault with or advise you. There is a little 
speaker in your own bosom that can do that 
much better than I can. He is always with 
you, ever watchful, and knows as well when 
you think as when you do wrong—do you know 
what IT mean?” 

“I suppose you mean my conscience.” 

“Yes, that will always tell you what is right. 
T understand your feelings, Etta, some of them 
are what they should be, you ardently love the 
beautifal—but like many older persons seek it 





through wrong avenues; you will soon learn 
that the truly beautiful lives in a well ordered 
life—in the depths of a pure heart. I suppose 
you can read, Etta?” 

“<A very little,” answered the child. 

Paul Boston took from his pocket a small 
Bible, and opened at the fifty-first psalm. Hen- 
rietta listened eagerly to the deep tones. ‘It 
was such a beautiful prayer,” she told her 
mother that night, ‘would she please read it 
over to her.” 

Henrietta and her companion parted mutually 
pleased with each other. The little girl with a 
lighter heart than she had known for many a day, 
Paul Boston with a thoughtful brow. He soon 
became a favorite at the cottage. Mr. Bacon 
and his wife soon learnt to listen as eagerly 
for the well known foot-fall as the daughter 
Here for the present we must leave them. 





CHAPTER III. 


‘¢Moruer, mother, come quick, father is dying 
—dead!” A girl of fifteen sprang wildly into the 
room. Two men quickly followed bearing their 
almost lifeless burden. The poor wife gave one 
eager, agonized look and fainted. Henrietta 
arranged the pillows for her father; bathed the 
white face of the mother till she opened her eyes 
once more to consciousness, and then with low, 
hopeful words sought to calm her fears. The 
exertion lent strength to her own mind. Pale, 
resolute, composed, she stood by the side of the 
doctor as he examined the injured man’s wounds. 

‘“‘A daughter’s constant care and heartfelt 
devotion may save him,” whispered the physi- 
cian to Henrietta, with a glance at the mother. 
She understood it, the wife lacked the fortitude 
that had so long slumbered in her own bosom. 

Mr. Bacon had left home, that morning, well 
and in good spirits, to fell some trees for the 
winter’s fuel, but alas, we know not what a day 
may bring forth. A large limb had struck him 
to the earth, and made him a cripple for life; 
a bad-looking gash on the top of his head made 
even life a thing of doubt. It was very hard 
for that strong, powerful man to find himself a 
helpless invalid; it was hard to wait quietly the 
return of health and strength; to learn patience. 
But those days of trial were not without their 
benefit; they were preparing him to look upon 
life in its proper light, not merely as one never- 
ending round of toil, a play of nerve and sinew, 
but as a period to give birth and shape to those 
higher aspirations which crown one’s life with 
a radiance, not fleeting, but with a glory that 
lights the way all along to the hereafter. 
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He had gone through the world thus far “T am sorry I said anything about it if it 
having eyes and seeing not; he had been lost} makes you so unhappy,” replied the daughter, 
in the mist of selfishness; and now that the } smoothing back the heavy hair from her father’s 
star of love had been suffered to illumine the ; forehead. ‘I will ask Deacon Copeland to come 
mental darkness that clouded his vision, he saw } and see you, ahd perhaps you will feel better 
and felt what he and his had lost. after you talk it over with him. I’m sure he is 

He looked upon the care-worn features of his } a good man, and would not advise you to do any- 
wife, upon the soft hair sprinkled with silver, thing to your injury. I wish Mr. Boston would 
and then memory led him slowly back to the far } come, he always knew just what was best.” 
past; to the laughter-loving creature that first *‘Do you love Mr. Boston, my child?” said 
won his boyish affections; to the dreaming} Mr. Bacon, while an almost painful expression 
maiden that had taken his name long years} flitted across his face. A moment after he was 
before. Whence had fled the gleeful music of } ashamed of his selfishness, and he finished the 
her voice? Whence the merry smiles that once question with a smile. A faint flush warmed 
dimpled her face with beauty? She had been a the maiden’s cheek, it was so unlike her father 
loving, dutiful companion, you could read her : to ask. 
whole life in the patient, staid, care-worn ex- “Yes, I love him, but not, perhaps, as you 
pression that rested ever upon her brow. Mr.?} mean; I love him, for he is good and noble, and 
Bacon knew, now, that he had not been to} has ever been one of my best friends. I long to 
her all that he should, he had loved but not} see him again, but I shall meet him, father, as I 
cherished; and his heart smote him. With a} would brother Karl if he had lived. My heart 
sigh he turned to his daughter. He loved to gaze } is here with you and yours.” 
into the calm eyes, in whose depths lay revealed ‘‘Thank heaven,” said Mr. Bacon, and his 
a wealth of affection never before prized. The? daughter was folded to his bosom. ‘It would 
sick man was beginning to feel his own wants, } kill me now, Etta—dear little Etta—now that I 
and to realize that they, wife and child, must; am weak and not myself, to lose you. But re- 
have theirs. He felt that his former life was} member, my child, should the time ever come 
wrong, that it lacked the keystone of happi-} my happiness shall be sacrificed for yours.” 
ness; and yet he knew not how to begin right. A few days after the foregoing conversation, 
Other troubles soon clouded his brow. What} Deacon Copeland might have been seen at the 
was to become of them without the labor of his; cottage in earnest conversation with farmer 
willing hands? He was one day expressing his ; Bacon. Four weeks from that time Mr. Bacon 
fears in regard to the fyture, when he was in- } owned just eighty of the two hundred acre farm. 
terrupted by Henrietta. ‘Father, I overheard; In one corner of the big chest that had always 
Deacon Copeland talking about the same thing} stood at the foot of his bed, was a nice little 
yesterday, and he says you might be a rich ; heap of silver; and Jerry Alton, a good-looking, 
man if you would only manage a little differ- ; smiling fellow of twenty-one, sat in the chimney 
ently. There was Squire White that wanted { corner each evening and read history and politics 
that ten acre lot that joins his, that he would; to his employer. A visible change was going on 
give almost any price for it. And——” about the premises. Old broken down fences 

‘«Well, say on, Henrietta.” were rooted up, and neat, substantial railings 

‘Why, he said he thought it was wrong for} took their places. Jerry Alton knew a thing or 
you to keep your land so, cheating yourself } two, and if he was going to be overseer he would 
and other folks too; that fifty acres, well tilled, } really like to experiment a little. 
would bring you twice the value yearly you now Mr Bacon looked rather frightened af first. 
get from the whole farm. He wondered how a: He did not like to lose sight of his money, but 
person endowed with so large a share of com-} finally, just to please the young man, who had 
mon sense, should so err regarding agricultural } really managed finely thus far, he consented; 
matters.” and after having his cash returned a number cf 

‘Well, I don’t know,” said Mr. Bacon, looking } times three-fold, he made no further objection, 
much troubled, ‘‘ something must be done; have $ but concluded to let Jerry have his own way, 
you noticed how pale and sad your mother looks $ and a very good way it proved to be. Now that 
lately, I fear it is worriment of mind; I can’t: a pair of stout hands were ever at her command, 
bear to see her suffer. If we could only fix it; Etta too began to look about. Would he please 
all up without troubling her. Things can’t be} plant a bush here and set a tree there? Grape- 
any worse certain, though I did hope to retain} vines and roses soon learnt to feel at home, 
this narrow strip of land I inherited.” where briars and herbs had ever before held 
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undisputed sway. At last the old nest itself 
was demolished, and a little stone-colored build- 
ing beautified the same spot. The old smile 
stole slowly back to Mrs. Bacon’s face. She 
began to grow fat and to laugh like other people. 
Her husband caught something of the same feel- 
ing. About this time Paul Boston returned, and 
little Etta, as he still continued to call her, was 
lavishly supplied with books, pictures, and as 
much daily instruction as she could well digest. 

Reader, let me introduce you once more to the 
family circle. Come this way through the nicely 
carpeted hall—gaze ye and remember the pic- 
ture, it is one of domestic bliss; snowy muslin, 
cheap, but beautiful in its clearness, drapes the 
windows. In one corner stands a melodeon and 
a vase of flowers, arranged with a true artist’s 
taste; dark engravings give richness to the walls; 
a solar lamp on the centre-table illumines the 
whole with a softened light. Little Etta, with 
her knitting, occupies a low stool in her favorite 
corner; and a great, elderly dog yawns lazily at 
her feet; beside her sits her mother, glancing 
merrily at her swift flying needles, half jealous 
that her daughter can beat her. Farmer Bacon 
has either fallen asleep in his easy-chair, or is 
busy contemplating the bright day-dreams that 
now fill his daily life with gladness. Paul Boston 
sits reading his loved Bible: now and then he 
glances from its pages to admire the opening 
beauties of a rose-bush that ornaments a little 
stand by his side. He has not forgotten the 
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Jerry enters—look into his dark eyes you know 
at once that success has crowned his efforts, 
whatever they might have been. Smile on, Jerry, 
one does not often hear the welcome yes from as 
sweet lips as those of Susie Williams. 

The beautiful and the useful is at last blended. 
There is quiet joy and happiness where discon- 
tent and almost misery once reigned. And are 
there not many such homes? Oh, that they 
should be called homes. The body is fed and 
nourished—four walls keep out the winds and 
rains of heaven, but the soul goes unwarmed, 
and fearful tempests oft wreck its life-long hap- 
piness. Home should be a sacred spot, a loved 
retreat where we may find rest and living light. 

We think too much of the merely physical, 
too little of our spiritual wants. Why were 
they given us, these cravings, if there were not 
means to satisfy them? God gave us a passion 
for the beautiful—He painted the sky and decked 
the earth for our enjoyment—He clothed the 
fields with blossoms—He made lines of beauty 
in every created thing—the essence of beauty 
lives with Him. 

We may be poor—but the poor have tastes 
and wants—trees and flowers cost little. The 
poor often buy needless luxuries to satisfy the 
animal appetite. Why not purchase the needed 
ailment for a starving soul; labor is drudgery 
when it ministers only to our physical wants. We 
know and feel that we were made for something 
different, something better. Beauty softens, re- 


faded bud which was once given him, and which ; lieves, blesses the troubled heart. Blessed be the 
he still cherishes as a precious link of the past. } gift which the Almighty’s word hath hallowed. 





BENEDICT AND BACHELOR. 





BY B. SIMEON BARRETT. 





You may talk of life and its blessings 
When shared by onc alone, 

Of the pleasures of bachelor freedom, 
In a mansion all your own; 

You may tell us of splendid paintings 
Adorning your parlor wall, 

And boast of the rare enjoyment 
In keeping a “Bachelor’s Hall!” 


But give me a gentle lassie, 
With eyes of purest blue, 

With cheeks like the Summer’s roses, 
And hair of golden hue; 

And whose heart is ever beating 
With pulses true and kind, 

And in whose fairy presence, 
Alone, a joy I find. 





~~ 


Your life and its blessings are wretched, 
Your mansion’s a desolate thing, 

Your bachelor freedom’s a humbug, 
And Solitude’s charm leaves a sting— 

Your paintings are lifeless shadows 
That hang on your parlor wall, 

And dreary and chill is the greeting 
That welcomes you home to your hall. 


T'd live in a simple cottage, 
And toil the whole day long, 
To know, in the evening’s stillness, 
I list the happy song 
Of her whose heart is ever 
The same true heart to me, 
Whose face, the brightest treasure 
I ever wish to see. 
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BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 





Ar school and at home we called her Cinder- 
ella. This name relates the legend, sprang from 
an abbreviation of Lucinda; which being ona 
time cut down to Cindy, as my heroine grew 
older put forth a termination of its own, that 
plaintive dissyllable rella. It was no accident: 
fate re-christened the child. 

How plainly I can see her enter the school- 
room now! Just late enough to be marked for 
tardiness, and early enough to hear the tedious 
exhortation which we dreaded worse than our 
Greek. She was tall for her age, and her dresses 
never were sufficiently long, and had a peculiar 
look as if they had hung for weeks behind the 
_kitchen door. I remember in especial, one brown 
calico, with broad, shaded stripes, and rows of 
corpulent palm-leaves which nodded alternate 
ways, and both ways seemed losing their balance 
and resigning themselves to a fall; until, half 
down the skirt, a cross-way flounce gave them a 
new aspect, set the leaves all creeping off in one 
direction, like companies of shell-encumbered 
snails retreating from the tide. The fabric for 
this remarkable garment had been purchased by 
Cinderella’s mother at an auction of damaged 
goods, and as only a piece here and there had 
been available, her dress-maker proposed the 
expedient of the flounce. Let it not be supposed 
that otherwise Mrs. Nute would have encouraged 
the womanly instinct for dress which was dawn- 
ing then in all our minds. But everything Cin- 
derella wore belonged to her, was adopted into $ 
her idiesyncracy; her mother’s fate ordained 
even penuriousness and neglect. 

Beauty she had none to boast; or else other 
more striking qualities prevented us from de- 
tecting beauty in features, which now I recall 
them, were classically vulgar. Her complexion 
was so dark that through a veil she might easily 
have been mistaken for a mulatto; but she had } 
brown, straight hair, and an oval face, and eyes 
which must have been grey—TI only recollect 
how they varied with her mood. I have seen 
them dull as the eyes of a beetle, and anon they 
glittered like diamonds, or glowed like burning } 
coals. One seldom saw her eyes, she had a way ; 
of keeping their power in reserve, curtained ; 
under lashes which were longer than those of 
any person I have ever seen; almost as long at 








the corners as in the midst of the lid, and as 
expressive too as the crest of a bird—joy, mis- 
chief, indignation, or disgust she could convey 
by the lifting and lowering of those strange lids. 

Cinderella was always in trouble—only it did 
not trouble her. She never remembered her 
lessons; her marks and reprimands and punish- 
ments and attempted disgraces were innumer- 
able, and yet she was never disgraced; always 
ready for an adventure, and frank as she was 
daring, ready and able to bear the whole blame 
of mischief which a score of us had combined to 
perpetrate; and neither hurt nor disgusted when 
we left her to suffer alone. Serene as a sybil 
the girl walked on through evil and good report; 
so, much as she had to encounter, we never said, 
“Poor Cinderella.” 

There were two other sisters; Melissa, the 
student, quiet, haughty and irritable, always 
puzzling over plus and minus, sines and co-sines 
on her slate; then came Miranda, the beauty of 
the school, with pink cheeks, smooth skin and 
flossy curls, fond of beaux and flattery. 

What a school ours was! I cannot remember 
during all the years I spent there, of acquiring 
so much information as could be written in half 
a page; yet we pursued from ten to twenty 
branches of study, and had a smattering of every 
thing, from physiology to ethics, from mineralogy 
to Greek. Neither pupils nor teachers were in 
earnest, so we chased the arts and sciences as 
we might a pack of butterflies, and learned—the 
look of their retreating wings. 

We scattered at last to enter various semina- 
ries and finishing schools, or to hold levees of 
tutors for German, Italian and French—how far 
we afterward pursued the literature to which 
these languages open— how many of us ever read 
in the original a volume of Schiller, Tasso or 
Lamartine, would be a curious and mayhaps 
useful subject for investigation. 

About that time Mrs. Nute had a long and 
serious illness; Miranda’s complexion must not 
be ruined by confinement in a sick room, Melissa 
must not fall behind her classes in geometry and 
Greek; and Cinderella, though the youngest, 
must remain at home. Ah, it was a change, 
from the leader of all our merry mischief, to 
become the nurse of one neither = nor 
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easily pleased; one to whom, whatever she gave, 
Cinderilla owed little love—to renounce music 
and belles-lettres for the concocting of gruel and 
listening to querulous complaints. 

Years passed—those long years we used to 
live through in our childhood—years of rapid 
growth for us, and full of events and changes; 
but we came home to find Cinderella seated in 
the chimney-corner of her mother’s sick room 
still, grotesque as ever in dress, yet with the 
same serene content upon her face. As a relief 
from her long, lonely vigils, she had looked into 
the arts of housekeeping, millinery and the like, 
and now could make pies as well as panada; and 
fabricate a bonnet, dress; or cloak with ease and 
skill. 

“It is convenient,” said Melissa, ‘‘It is Pro- 
vidential,” said Miranda, ‘‘It is economical,” 
said papa, ‘‘She was made for it,” said Mrs. 
Nute; so Cinderella was elected housekeeper and 
seamstress from the day of her sisters’ return. 
She did not expostulate—perhaps she was glad 
to be of use, they thought; how often I wondered 
what she thought, while working as she used, 
week after week, in that dull, upper room—her 
sisters amusing themselves meantime with all 
manner of gaieties. I fancied the event of Cin- 
derella’s contentment was, that she expected 
nothing of fate or friends; and being of a healthy 
nature, satisfied herself with her own inward re- 
sources. I fancied too that she had a sort of 
deep affection for her kindred—a deep pity for 
their selfishness, and restlessness, and frivolity; 
and took upon herself so many cares as a willing 
compensation for her own better gifts—I knew 
afterward how rich and abundant these were. 

Mrs. Nute’s health seemed quite shattered; 
her illnesses returned at such frequent intervals, 
that her physician became as one of the family. 
Dr. Gray had known her children from infancy; 
and in his philosophic way had watched without 
interfering with the development of their cha- 
racters. He questioned Melissa about her Greek 
roots, and went with her through all the pro- 
cesses by which she could calculate an eclipse; 
he patted Miranda’s downy checks, and pre- 
scribed for two freckles, whose appearance had 
made the beauty irritated for a week; then 
turning to Cinderella, he scrutinized her work, 
held the fabric against the light, stretched the 
seams; he tasted her gruel, watched her dust 
the room, and then as usual went home without 
a word of praise or blame. 

But the young student who sometimes accom- 
panied Dr. Gray in his visits was a more demon- 
strative person; he behaved toward the invalid 
with filial respect and tenderness, he flirted with 
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Miranda, he conjugated verbs and untangled 
algebraic problems and talked metaphysics with 
Melissa, he had even a kind word or a glance 
for Cinderella sometimes. If it had perplexed 
the sisters to decide which of them the old doctor 
loved, it was even more difficult to settle which 
the young man did not love with all his soul. 

And certes the student was equally at a loss: 
he admired Melissa because she would converse 
with him all day; it fascinated him in Cinderella 
that she would seldom speak, and then in mono- 
syllables; he knelt to Miranda’s beauty and Me- 
lissa’s freedom from vanity—that was enchanting 
too! 

But Miranda grew weary of flirtations which 
had no result; Cinderella seemed too much occu- 
pied and too practical for thinking of love; 
Lucinda was all smiles and sympathy, his own 
classical education was faulty, hers perfect—she 
might be of use to him—she would at least be 
grateful all her life if he married one so far from 
beautiful—so Frederic Carnes thought, gazing 
upon the fire in Mrs. Nute’s sick room. Lucinda 
sighed—he sighed, he looked up and she averted 
her eyes; he asked, ‘Of what were you think- 
ing?” She answered, “Hardly thinking at all, 
I was wondering what you thought.” 

He—‘*How I wished you would marry me, 
Lucinda!” 

She, quietly—‘“‘I know nothing, Frederic, to 
prevent.” 

‘‘What! then are we engaged?” 

“Engaged !” 

“I never thought love-making would be such 
a matter-of-fact arrangement as this,” murmured 
Carnes to himself, as shaking hands with Lucinda 
he went home. 

It was at least a satisfactory arrangement for 
the Nutes; their oldest, homeliest—and, if truth 
must be told, least amiable daughter was thus 
early and well provided for. 

Yet with the downfall of a cup of gruel, fell 
all these high hopes; Cinderella was careless and 
Mrs. Nute was disappointed; the gruel blotted 
Melissa’s book, and Melissa reproved her sister 
in no gentle tones. Cinderella, after a quiet 
apology, deigned no farther reply, while her 
kindred poured forth invectives with a facility 
which proved that the effort could not be new. 
Carnes had entered unobserved and listened in 
dismay: was his plain Melissa unamiable? Could 
his Greek dictionary scold? 

Observing her lover’s presence at last, the 
damsel calmed herself; but smiles would not 
come at her call and conversation lagged; and 
pleading headache, she retired at an early hour. 

And still Cinderella sat in her corner and 
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sewed, and the young man kept his nook by 
the fire and gazed into the coals, and caught 
the solution of a problem for which Melissa’s 
learning could not once avail. 

The brands rolled down upon the hearth, and 
he did not see them. Cinderella did, she had 
eyes for everything practical. He apologized, 
and she told him no better could be expected 
from a man in love. 

‘*No, he was not in love,”’ he said. 

And in her calm way she then blamed herself 
for what had passed, exculpated Melissa, told 
how the neat appearance of books was a weak 
point of hers. 

‘“*But how do you know I listened to Melissa? 
She has no thought that I entered in time.” 

Cinderella lifted her long lashes toward his 
face, and words could not have said more 
plainly, «‘You have no thought what I can see 
through these!” 

“Do not always evade me, Cinderella, we are 
brother and sister now; let me tell you, for I 
have no sister of my own to listen, let me tell 
how disappointed I have been. I have always 
thought of love as so full of beautiful romances, 
have always felt there would be such a gush of 
joy in my heart when I found myself beloved— 
that I should live for a few weeks, at least, in 
ecstasy.” 

A mischievous smile crept about Cinderella’s 
eyelashes, but her mouth was very serious; and 
she did not look up from her work as she asked, 
‘¢Was that my sister’s fault?” 

‘Ah, that is what I have been wondering. 
Why, Cindy, the settlement of the whole affair 
was as if I had asked you to go to a dance, and 
you had replied, ‘With pleasure.’ ” 

«That I should not have replied.” 

*sWhy?” 

“TI don’t enjoy dances.” 

“You would soon receive attention enough, 
you are beautiful.” 

“Am I?” 

‘Yes, if they did not dress you so absurdly.” 

**T dress myself.” 

“If they did not always keep you close at 
work.” 

“I prefer occupation.” 

‘You would shine in a palace.” 

“T do not wish to shine.” 

‘*But you would give happiness to others.” 

“I can do that here.” 

“You would be appreciated.” 

‘TI appreciate myself.” 

‘*Prove it!” 

‘All in good time!” And as she lifted her 
Madonna face it was irradiated with so pure a 





light, that the young man knew it was not fit for 
the glare of festive scenes. He wished with all 
his soul that it was shining in the home of 
Frederic Carnes! 

“You are a saint, a sweet, gentle martyr!” 

‘*¢And do you wish to be a saint?” 

** Ah, teach me!”’ 

“Let go my hand, please. 
this dress finished to-night.” 

**But how shall I become a saint?” 

“‘Keep you promises, satisfy the expectations 
you have raised. Think of my sister’s happi- 
ness, not always of your own.” 

“T cannot, I cannot! Oh, Cinderella, I knew 
that other was not love. See! now the blood 
rushes into my cheeks, and my heart flutters 
like a girl’s, and I can find no words to ask” 

“Do not seek them, you might, perhaps, ask 
in vain.” 

‘‘Cinderella, what sort of a man shall you 
marry ? 

‘“‘How can I marry? Who would make my 
sisters’ dresses and my mother’s gruel then.” 

“You evade my question. Is it possible you 
have never dreamed of love?” 

She looked at him again, and he knew there 
could hardly be sweet dreams of any kind, but 
had hidden beneath those lashes. ‘Yes, I have 
thought of him so often, that it seems to me I 
shall recognize my lover the first time we ever 
meet. I'll tell you!” She threw down her work, 
and her eyes had romance instead of prayers in 
them now. ‘He shall have great stability of 
character, he shall be thoroughly educated, well 
connected, rich——” 

It was as if she had purposely sought to 
describe the failings of Carnes. 

*¢ And he shall be young and gentle, courteous 
and true, and—do I not ‘appreciate myself,’ Mr. 
Carnes?” 

Mrs. Nute awaking, Cinderella resumed her 
work, and Carnes went home. 

But he opened the chamber door too suddenly, 
the tall form of Melissa almost fell into the 
room. 

“If you have listened, I shall be spared the 
pain of repeating, and you of hearing again 
what I told Cinderella,” he said, ‘it was sad 
earnest. Good-bye, and forgive me!” 

Miranda took the part of both her sisters, 
shook her curls, and said there were as good 
fish in the sea as had ever been caught, and 
Melissa had only to spread her nets again. But 
Melissa was left to her Greek, she had no second 
offer. ‘As for plain little ‘Cind’ having spirited 
the lover away, that was all absurdity!” 

But Miranda’s turn came to be wooed; and 
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when her lover spoke, one day, with something 
like interest of the silent sister with such droop- 
ing lashes and such busy hands, Miranda’s heart 
was ill at ease, until she, Melissa and mamma had 
held a conference, and resolved to give Cinderella 
an opportunity to become acquainted with and 
enjoy the world as—governess in a family. 

In the lover’s presence this decision was an- 
nounced; and, therefore, he had no reason to be 
surprised that Cinderella disappeared. He did 
not mention her again. 

No wonder that Miranda did not wish to lose 
young Gray. I remember we girls all were half 
in love with him, and wondered how he could be 
satisfied with that insipid beauty. He had lately 
returned from India, wealthy, but not wrinkled 
or bilious; good-hearted and generous as he was 
entertaining and handsome. Perhaps we might 
win him after all—he had not offered himself to 
Miranda Nute. 

Was it accident or fate that directed old Abra- 
ham Marvel to the house of Mr. Nute, when he 
was seeking a governess for his grandchildren? 
He fancied Cinderella at a glance. He drove in 
his carriage to meet her at the railway station; 
placed her at the head of his table, made her 
quite at home in his luxurious parlor, and 
listened to her droll stories, and took part in 
her amusing games as eagerly as the children. 
Indeed the old man quite forgot to question her 
about Italian and French; she spoke in a better 
language. What a change for Cinderella! 

But greater changes were in store. Grand- 
father told the children, one day, that their 
favorite cousin Ned was coming to make him a 
visit; whereupon they danced with glee, and 
clustered about Cinderella to tell her what a 
dear, handsome, merry cousin Ned was. 

Why did Cinderella’s eyelashes fall so sud- 
denly when at last he came? And why did 
cousin Ned, from among the children who sur- 
rounded him, glance at Cinderella with such 
an air of satisfaction on his handsome face? 


And why was old Mr. Marvel so little surprised, 
when his governess became Mrs, Edward Gray. 

Long after the wedding day, it transpired that 
it was Frederic Carnes’ enthusiastic praise of 
her sister, which had led Gray to seek an intro- 
duction to Miranda Nute. And when the young 
man found she was only removed farther from 
him by his visits to the house, it was at Gray’s 
own instigation that his uncle Marvel had sought 
@ governess. 

They make one family now, the Marvels and 
Grays, have one house and one fortune. Cinder- 
ella enjoys her home more Because of the fine 
old man who sits by the fireside, and the orphans 
whose little feet patter about the floors. 

Miranda Nute appears sometimes among her 
sister’s guests; a beauty still, but the wife of a 
grey old man, a widower and member of Con- 
gress when she met him first. In return for one 
winter at Washington she must now nurse him, 
peevish and gouty as he is, for a score or two of 
years. 

Gifted with no imagination, Melissa’s learning 
was all a dead letter. She has given up Greek; 
and geometry too, except so far as consists in 
sewing elliptics and cubes upon old garments, as 
she sits year after year in Cinderella’s nursery. 

Cinderella entertains her husband’s friends 
with the same quiet ease and ability with which 
she formerly constructed bonnets and made pies; 
and Edward Gray esteems his wife above the 
fortune he brought from India. 

But still he spends money as one who appre- 
ciates its worth; their home is very luxurious, a 
favorite resort of the gay and good and gifted, 
and a centre of all refining, genial influences. 

Ah, how often what we call labyrinthine 
mazes of accidents, are clues instead which 
gentle Clotho spins with care to guide us toward 
our destiny! But in our impatience we tear, 
till we become ourselves entangled in the web, 
and find thus our saddest hinderance in what 





might have been our surest help. 
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Brxsstnas be with the Spring, the joyous Spring! 
Like a glad mother on her first-born gazing, 


Alike, right loyally their tribute bring; 
While in the quiet face of each sweet flower, 


Heaven looks to earth, and earth to Heaven is raising } In no uncertain lines, we mark the joy 
3 Which reigns, without abatement or alloy, 
Through the fair earth, at this its wakening hour; 
And streams and waterfalls unite their voice 
To the full strain, and say, “ Rejoice, rejoice!” 


Bright smiles and happy sounds; the thrushes sing 
In the green fields; the lark with spirit-wing 
O’ershoots the clouds; the plovers on the moors, 
The pensive blackbirds by the cottage-doors, 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ir was a March night when we parted, with the 
dark clouds above, and the cold, black shadows 
all around us. 

I did not read the future—second sight was 
denied me—but my soul was filled with direful 
forebodings. 

Willis laughed at me when I shuddered in his 
embrace, and called me a ‘foolish little thing,” 
as he kissed away the damp dew of presentiment 
which had gathered on my forehead. 

Willis Graves and I had been playmates from 
our infancy up—the wild dells about Rock Spring 
had echoed to our united voices, and all the 
birds’-nests which had from year to year made 
their appearance in the old hedges, had been 
peeped into by two pairs of curious eyes, be- 
longing respectively to Willis Graves and I. We 
grew to early manhood and womanhood with the 
same spirit of confidence between us, and the 
childish affection strengthened and expanded 
until it became an intense love. When Willis 
was eighteen and I two years younger, with the 
consent of our friends we were betrothed. 

Willis had a strange, absorbing passion for 
study; his mind was unsatisfied with common 
things, and he longed ardently to distinguish 
himself. But his father was only a day laborer 
on the estate of Col. Giles, a man of wealth; and 
Willis went to the district school. Here his un- 
tiring industry conduced to success; and when 
Willis was fifteen, he was pronounced by his 
teacher the best scholar there. 

By laboring for Col. Giles in the summer and 
fall, Willis contrived to scrape together means 
sufficient to support him through the winter and 
spring at Whitehall Academy. At the age of 
nineteen he entered college, teaching in the in- 
termediate school to defray his expenses. That 
was a proud day for me—the day of his admit- 
tance to those halls sacred to the idol he wor- 
shipped—knowledge! I remember how I wan- 
dered out into the sunshine and thought the 
trees had never looked so bright, or the blue 
sky so fair—so much like heaven’s own drapery. 
And there was a deep psalm of praise welling 
up from my heart, and joining the grand, beau- 
tiful anthem which the summer wind swept down 
from the grey mountains; for I was happy! oh, 


,80 happy! The life-long wish of Willis was to 

be gratified—the barriers were removed, and 
{the broad field which surrounded the temple of 
learning waited his footsteps. 

I did not know then how very dear Willis was 
to me; a thousand times since have I realized all. 

During his collegiate course he came often to 
see us, stopping at the old red house in beyond 
the orchard, to kiss the pale-browed woman who 
toiled there so patiently from morning till night; 
her heart nor fingers never wearying, for the 
thoughts of her absent boy were to her rest and 
strength. 

Those were golden seasons—Willis’ visits— 
and I, simple thing, used to count the very 
hours which would elapse ere the brown, curly 
head and hazel eyes would bring sunshine into 
the door. 

Willis prospered; how could it be otherwise 
when his whole soul was concentrated upon the 
work? With the highest honors of the Univer- 
sity he graduated, and after receiving his degree, 
came home to spend a few weeks previous to 
entering upon some business avocation. How 
we wandered, hand-in-hand, over the dear, fami- 
liar hills, and sat down together beneath the 
crimson maples. It was late autumn then; but 
the wild, hollow winds sounded not sad in my 
ear, for his voice broke their wierd chanting. 
What cared I that the cold dearth of November 
was settling over the earth—was not my life- 
path glowing and lighted by the star of love? 

By-and-bye the first feathery snow came, and 
still Willis lingered, as if loath to leave us. The 
charge of the village school was offered him—he 
accepted it, and taught until the latter part of 
February. I wished the school might last for- 
ever; it would be so lonely when he was gone; 
but the end came, and Willis announced his in- 
tention of going to the great town of W——, 
some two hundred miles distant, te seek for em- 
ployment suitable to his acquirements. His 
taste, his wish, he said, was to become an 
artist; he already sketched beautifully, and his 
drawings had taken the prize at the University 
exhibition. But Willis said he was poor, and 
without money or an influential patron: it would 
be useless for him to attempt to carry out his 
favorite project; and after much ounegios with 
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his lofty aspirations, he had decided to come 
down from his ideal greatness, down even to a 
humble clerk if nothing better offered, 

Two days before the time fixed on for Willis’ 
departure for W——, he came running up the 
front path to our door, and sat down beside me 
on the portico, whither the unusual severity of 
the weather had enticed me. His countenance 
sparkled with joy, and he pressed my hand so 
tightly that he hurt me. 

‘‘Dear, dearest Melicent!” he exclaimed, every 
feature radiant, ‘“‘I have such gloriéus news! 
Lie here on my shoulder, darling, while I tell 
you all about it,” and he drew my head down 
on his bosom, and said, ‘‘Oh, Italy! Italy! land 
of the poet and painter! mine eyes shall behold 
thee!” 

** Willis,” I said, impatiently, ‘‘why not tell 
me what all this ecstasy is about? Are you 
going mad?” 

He smiled at my uneasiness, kissed me ten- 
derly, and then told me the whole story. A 
wealthy gentleman—a strong friend of Willis’ 
preceptor—was going to sail in the ‘‘Emerald” 
for Europe. He wished to find a young man (if 
poor it would be a recommendation) to go out 
as a companion—a young man of education and 
good taste. The professor had mentioned Willis 
to his friend, an interview had taken place that 
very afternoon, and the result may be guessed. 
Willis was to sail in four days with Mr. Markley, 
to be absent an indefinite length of time—two 
years at the least. Willis was delighted—such 
achance! It seemed as if the fabulous gardens 
of Hesperides were opening to his view. I sym- 
pathized with him, for I too admired Art, and 
grew enthusiastic over the theme of classic Italy. 
But after the first few moments I wassad. Willis 
was going away—would he return? Heaven only 
knew. I crept close up into his arms, and a great 
sob swelled in my throat. He divined my feel- 
ings, and raising up my cold face in his hands, $ 
he kissed me a great many times, soothing me all ; 
the while with bright hopes and sweet promises. 

“Cheer up, Melly, darling! two years, only 
two years, maybe; only a little span of time! 
You will scarcely begin to miss me when I shall 
be back to call you mine—all mine! Don’t weep 
so madly, Melicent, it grieves me!” 

I wiped my eyes and tried to be cheerful, but 
the tears would come. Willis was all in all to me. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue evening before the day appointed for the 





sailing of the “Emerald,” Willis came to say 
He asked me to walk, and taking 


farewell. 


my hand we went out into the gathering night 
shadows. Oh, how dark and gloomy it was! a 
dead March night—cold and black. We went 
over the frozen snows to Rock Spring, but all 
was drear there. 

We parted! I, cold, shuddering and fore- 
boding; he, striving hard to infuse some of his 
own hopeful spirit into my desponding soul: 
but as well might the sunshine have striven to 
illumine the depths of the cavern rock! 

The “Emerald” sailed. A wild, wet weeping 
morning, and I stood upon the blue, bleak head- 
lands above the harbor, and watched her until 
the white canvass became a mere snow-flake 
upon the blue waste of waters. 

Willis would write to me often, very often, he 
said, perhaps by every mail; and oh, how anx- 
iously I waited the arrival of the first European 
packet! . 

I passed much of my time with Mrs. Graves, 
for we both had a common treasure upon the 
broad ocean—both felt the same commingled 
hopes and misgivings. That was a pleasant cot- 
tage, in beyond the orchard, at all times: doubly 
so when the monarch apple trees were loaded 
with pink-streaked blossoms, and every west 
wind that blew, cast corals and pearls from 
their bending boughs all over the green grass 
which made a carpet around their giant trunks. 
Mrs. Graves was a calm, quiet woman, hiding 
beneath an unpretending exterior deep wells of 
feeling and fountains of beautiful thoughts; and 
with her I never felt my absent Willis. 

My aunt and uncle (for I was an orphan and 
lived with my mother’s sister) often joked me 
about my paling cheeks and dejected air, and 
my frolicsome cousin Ned delighted in teasing 
me about my “knight errant,” as he called 
Willis. 

At last the first letter from him came. Oh, 
how I treasured it! and read it over, and over 
again, till every word was graven upon my 
memory. It was written on shipboard, within 
two days’ sail of Havre, and informed me of the 
writer’s health and happiness. Dear Willis! 
what tender, anxious inquiries he made of my 
health, pursuits, and a thousand things which 
drew tears to my eyes. It seemed like seeing 
him, and I felt happier and more hopeful for 
reading it. 

Two months afterward there came another 
letter. He was in Florence, in the studio of a 
great artist. His prospects were cheering—the 
renowned master had pronounced him gifted in 
no ordinary degree. Mr. Markley was indeed a 
friend to him, he wrote, and under his auspices, 
and through the influence of his tutor, he had 
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been introduced into good society. Thoughts 
of his darlings at Rock Spring had kept his 
heart brave and strong; and then there were 
many little tender things written, which were 
of no consequence to any but me. 

A year passed away, and Willis’ mother sick- 
ened. A short, violent illness, and with many 
tears we laid her beneath the valley clods. 

Scarcely had I transmitted the intelligence to 
her son, ere Mr. Graves, worn down by grief 
and weary watching, followed her to the silent 
chamber of death! 

The house beyond the orchard was shut up, 
and I took the key, for Mr. Graves had given 
me the property, in trust, as the future wife of 
his son. 

I received one letter from Willis after inform- 
ing him of this last blow, a letter so fraught 
with anguish that my eyes ran over with tears 
as Tread. I was the only tie binding him to his 
native land, he said, the only tie except those 
graves. Poor, dear Willis! He was prospering 
finely, but a cloud rested on his life—a cloud 
that my smile alone could dissipate. 





CHAPTER III. 


Very often I went down to the old red house, 
and sat in the chair which had been Willis’ when 
a child; but in spite of all, I could only think 
of him with the most intense sorrow! Why was 
it? I could not tell. 

Weeks rolled into months, and ten months had 
passed since hearing from Willis. I had written 
him the day after the receipt of his last letter, 
and expected an immediate response. 

A year and still no tidings. Fifteen months, 
and taking up a newspaper, which had just ar- 
rived from the city, I read, with feelings which 
those who have given their whole souls and been 
betrayed, can imagine, the following announce- 
ment :— 

“Married, at Florence, Italy, March 20th, by 
Leon Gavzzie, Willis Graves, formerly of Rock 
Spring, R—— county, N. Y., and Mile. Corinne, 
only daughter of Francois Guillet, of Fontain- 
bleau, France.” 

I sank down in a chair, not weak and sobbing, 
but transformed, as it were; into stone! Hours 
passed; I was insensible to all passing objects. 
They called me to dinner, but I waved them 
away with impatience. Oh, that bitter, dread 
awakening! Let me not dwell upon it. 

This, then, was the reason of his long silence, 
his non-attention to my last, long confiding letter 
written fifteen months before! He had married, 
too, on the anniversary of the very day he had 





last held me to his heart and called me his for- 
ever! past three years before. 

Another year fled, and news of the glorious 
success of Willis Graves reached us. Admired, 
flattered, feted, he was fast making his way to 
the highest pinnacle of fame. Still later news— 
he was coming home. 

My heart almost ceased pulsating, when I read 
the intelligence in one of the city papers, and 
the accompanying remarks on the fame he ha 
won. A long, long time I sat communing with my 
heart. From the struggle I arose comparatively 
calm. My strong will, alone, kept me from sink- 
ing beneath this great affliction. My relatives 
knew but little of my sufferings—pride kept me 
silent, and when questioned by any one concern- 
ing Willis Graves, I maintained a cold, scornfal 
silence. Hours and hours, when all were wrap- 
ped in sleep, have I lain upon the damp turf 
beneath the apple trees, and felt neither cold 
nor chilliness. 

And he was coming home—to the red house 
beyond the orchard! Would his wife sit with 
him in the old place beneath the sweet apple 
tree? She lay in my place upon his bosom— 
why not? 

He arrived in New York. I read the notice 
with scarcely an emotion. And soon my uncle 
received a letter, very brief, from Willis, saying 
we might look for him daily at Rock Spring. 

It was a cold, chilly night in October, and I 
went late in the gloaming, to take a sort of fare- 
well of the old red house, for when he came 
the key must be given into his keeping. I stole 
noiselessly along to the seat which his hand had 
fashioned beneath the apple tree, in those golden 
days agone. It was occupied! 

Too late to retreat I observed this, and in- 
voluntarily I paused. The stranger sat with 
his face buried in his hands, and his whole 
frame quivered as if with strong emotion. The 
slight noise I had made, in approaching, dis- 
turbed him, and he turned toward me. Merciful 
heaven! A faint scream trembled on my lips, 
but I controlled myself, and I returned his hor- 
rified gaze proudly, defiantly! The stranger was 
Willis Graves! 

“Great God!” he exclaimed, passing his hand 
slowly over his forehead, as if to re-call a scat- 
tered memory, ‘“‘has the tomb given back its 
dead ?” 

Almost unconsciously, as if impelled by an 
irresistable fascination, I approached him, and 
laid my hand upon his shoulder. He shuddered, 
and shrank from my touch. 

‘Not dead to life,” I said, slowly, ‘‘but dead 
to happiness !” 
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He recoiled as though bitten by a viper. His 
pale face became even more corpse-like, and he 
cried, in a tone of wild, wondering entreaty, 

**Melicent Graham! are you dead, or living?” 

*I am Melicent Graham,” I replied, calmly. 
*¢Do you wish to mock me?” 

A rapid change passed over his face. He 
caught me almost savagely to his breast. ‘Milly, 
Milly—my own little lost darling! Oh, it is indeed 
my Milly come back to me?” and he passed his 
hand with the old caressing movement over my 
hair. 

With a powerful effort I released myself. 

**Doubly a betrayer!” I said, bitterly, “go, 
lest I scorn you! You, whom I made my idol! 

-Oh, God! that one so true in seeming should be 
in reality so base.” 

He looked at me, with an expression I shall 
never forget—so anguished and grieved. 

**Oh, Milly! oh, Milly! God help me! Listen 
to me, Melicent—there is some dreadful mistake 
in this—for the love of heaven, hear me!” and 
he caught me forcibly by the arm as I turned 
away. He attempted to seat me on the bench 
beside him, but I resisted. Yet his touch thrilled 
me through and through, and woke all the old 
love smouldering within me. I stood up before 
him. ‘Pray, proceed, Mr. Graves.” 

A flush flitted over his face—he hesitated, 
then fell on his knees before me. 

‘Here at your feet, Melicent, let me con- 
fess! Would to God that I were lying at peace, 
yonder!” and he pointed to the white tablet 
which covered the clay of his parents. 

I stood, outwardly quiet; but a very Etna 
burnt in my breast. With a gesture of despair, 
Willis re-commenced. 

**I need not tell you, Milly, that I did love 
you better than life, that I do love you now— 
married though I be—better than aught else on 
earth! Do not frown and condemn me, Melicent, 
until you have heard all, Then, as you hope for 
mercy, hereafter, judge me not too harshly! I 
left you, and reached Italy—the land of my life- 
dreams. My glorious imaginings were realized. 
A land of beauty, poetry, and art opened to 
my enraptured vision! I became an art-student 
with Professor R——. I made rapid advance- 
ment; and as the protege of the wealthy Mr. 
Markley, and the pupil of the worshipped 
R——, I was admitted into the most fascinating 
society in the city. But your blessed image, 
Milly, kept me even from admiring the many 
celebrated beauties who fluttered around me. 
I worshipped at a shrine too holy to admit 
another idol! I received your letter telling 
me of my mother’s death—then the other 


a. 





bearing the dread intelligence of my desolate 
orphanage! oh, how your words of consolation 
cheered me. I wrote to you immediately, and 
after waiting several months in vain for your 
reply, I wrote again. No answercame. Again 
and again I wrote, but received no response. 1 
had seated myself to write for the sixth time, 
when my share of the United States mail was 
brought to me. I searched for letters—but the 
handwriting I wished was not there. I opened 
a New York paper, and strangely enough, the 
first paragraph that met my eye was an an- 
nouncement of your death. For weeks after 
this I remember nothing—they told me when 
I recovered consciousness, that I had lain at 
death’s door for nine weeks—ill of the brain 
fever, and that only the most assiduous care had 
saved me. I regretted that it was thus; why 
did they not let me die? I asked them again and 
again; it would have been better. Those around 
me smiled, as if they thought me even then de- 
ranged, but God knows it was my sincere wish! 
I found, on recovering, that I had been removed 
from my lodgings to the private abode of Mons. 
Guillet, a retired French officer, the husband of 
Mr. Markley’s only sister, now dead. It was 
a long time before they would allow me to go 
out, and in the interval I was tended by their 
daughter, Corinne. 

‘“*Mr. Markley strove to arouse me from the 
apathy into which I had fallen; to inspire me 
anew with enthusiasm of art; but he might as 
well have talked to soulless marble! For months 
my life was one long revery, in which I lived 
over all the past, back even to my blissful boy- 
hood, when you were mine, all mine! my little 
Milly!” Mr. Graves paused, and tears, such as 
only a strong man can weep, burned through the 
fingers which covered his face. In a few minutes 
he conquered his emotion, and continued, 

‘‘Mr. Markley came to me one day, with an 
astounding revelation! Corinne Guillet loved 
me! I remember saying that I was very sorry, 
and then relapsing into my bitter revery. Mr. 
Markley aroused me by entreating me to marry 
her. Surprised, shocked, and grieved beyond 
measure, I emphatically refused, and my excel- 
lent friend left me in displeasure. 

‘Near the chateau of Mons. Guillet was 8 
high bluff of rocks overhanging a small inlet, 
and to these rocks I often went. The deep, 
hoarse voice of the waters groaned in unison 
with my heart, and the rough, black rocks were 
not blacker than the tempest which desolated 
my soul! One night I went there as usual, but 
scarcely had I seated myself when a light figure, 
draped in white, flitted past me with the speed 
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of lightning, and in an instant stood upon the 
very verge of the precipice! Poised on the ex- 
treme edge of a frail shelf of rock which over- 
hung the frightful deep many fathoms below, 
she stood—her exquisite profile carved white as 
snow against the black sky, and her hands raised 
in mute supplication! She was praying. I heard 
my name upon her lips, coupled with expressions 
of the most passionate entreaty. It was Corinne. 
I recalled the weary days and nights when she had 
hovered over my sick couch like a ministering 
angel, her unremitting endeavors to make the 
tedious hours pass pleasantly—the sad, patient 
look graven ever on her beautiful features—and 
I said to myself why not make her happy? It 
could not make me more miserable! I sprang 
toward her and drew her back. 

‘«*Corinne,’ I said, ‘are you willing to give up 
friends, home, everything, and go with me?’ 

«She turned toward me, her face glowing with 
inexpressible love, and replied, 

**<¢To the uttermost parts of the earth!’ 

“This was our singular betrothal. In two 


months we were married. My wife is good and ; 


beautiful, and loves me passionately. She came 
here, to my eountry, without a backward look 
of regret. I could not bring her here, Milly, 
here where everything would speak of you! 
Milly, I believed you dead, and came here this 
night to find your grave.” 

“And your wife?” I asked, when he had 
finished. 

‘‘Is in New York with her uncle Markley.” 

I turned to go away. ‘Mr. Graves,” I said, 
nanding him the key of the red house, ‘‘your 
parents gave me this until you should return. 
Everything is as they left it; and one thing 
more, Willis; by the memory of our early love, 
be kind, be gentle to that devoted girl who has 
forsaken all for you!” 

He threw himself in my path. ‘Oh, Milly! 
my first—my only love! you shall not leave me! 
Great God! my brain will burst!’ 

“Willis,” I said, very calmly, ‘‘this is un- 
worthy of you; it is weak—nay, criminal. I will 
hear no more of it! Good night, Mr. Graves,” 
and I tore myself from the arms that would have 
held me. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Witiis Graves called at our house during 
the week, and I met him in the presence of the 
family. Both of us were very calm and cere- 
monious, and after his departure, uncle re- 
marked, ‘‘No one would have dreamed of your 
old love, Milly, to see you together now.” 
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the newspapers I heard much of his success in 
his art. Years flew by, and his fame spread far 
and wide. 

I was still unmarried; many flattering offers 
had I received, but declined all. I was thirty 
years old when my kind uncle died. It was a 
severe stroke to my aunt, and it fell not lightly 
upon me. 

Four years more, and my aunt slept in the 
church-yard. I was left alone at the old place, 
for cousin Ned had married three years before, 
and was in business in the city. Uncle Graham’s 
will left the old house and its appurtenances to 
me; and immediately on the death of my aunt, 
I leased the farm and a portion of the house to 
a worthy man, who, with his wife, took up his 
residence there. I lived a lonely, dreamy life— 
fed and sustained by memories of the past. 

One morning, late in the month of May, a 
letter was brought to me, post-marked New 
York. The handwriting paralyzed me, for a 
moment: then my pride came to my aid. I broke 
the seal and read: 


**My Dear Fairexp Mericent—Presuming on 


: our old friendship, am I about to ask too much? 


My wife is declining—the physicians say only 
country air and exercise can restore her; may I 
bring her to Rock Spring, to your quiet home? 
It is just the blessed place she will love, and it 
will make me happier if you consent, 

Wittis GRAvzs.” 


Not an instant did I hesitate. I took up a pen 
and wrote, ‘‘Come immediately,” and despatched 
it to the post-office. By the next morning my 
preparations for my guests were finished. I felt 
a melancholy pleasure in making all things look 
beautiful for the eye of the poor invalid, for was 
she not Willis’ wife? 

Two days afterward, a carriage drove to my 
door. I went forth to meet them. Oh! how pale 
and beautiful she was; but so very fragile, that 
I involuntarily extended my arms and lifted her 
from the carriage. 

Willis pressed my hand, but neither spoke. 

How delighted Corinne was with everything. 
Again and again she thanked me for the kind 
care I had taken for her comfort; and then like 
a wearied child she laid her head on Willis’ 
bosom, and fell into a gentle slumber. 

Days passed. Corinne seemed to revive. Willis 
watched over her very tenderly, and I loved her 
from the depths of my heart, she was so good, 
so beautiful, so winning. 

With the cold autumn winds Corinne grew 


Mr. Graves settled in New York, and through ‘ weaker, although we scarcely perceived it; and 
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when gorgeous October came, with its yellow 
and crimson foliage, she was confined to her 
bed. In vain the skill of the most experienced 
physicians. In vain all our tender watchings. 
One midnight we stood around her dying bed. 

“Willis,” she said, opening her eyes from a 
long swoon, ‘‘you must love and care for dear 
Milly very tenderly for my sake, Willis. Put 
your hand in his, Milly, I want to bless you 
both together before my lips are sealed! You 
will love Willis when I am gone, won’t you, 
dear friend? It would be very sad to be left in 
the world with no one to love you,” she mur- 
mured, in a sweet, dreamy tone. 

**Lie down close beside me, Willis—I am so 
cold! Where have you gone, Milly? I cannot 
see you for the mists and darkness—Willis—one 
more kiss—the last! God bless you!” 

Corinne lay very white and still, and we knew 
that she was dead. 

We buried her beside Willis’ parents, and two 
days after her funeral, the bereaved husband 
wrung my hand afd bade me farewell. I saw 
him no more until winter. In the cold January 
days he came to Rock Spring, a pale, bowed 
man, with silver hairs threading the brown locks 
upon his forehead. Those were very quiet even- 
ings which we passed together, speaking never 
of the past, but of the world beyond the stars. 

In March Willis went back to the city, and I 





was very, very sad after his departure. I was 
an old woman. My youthful beauty had fled— 
the blooming maiden was transformed into the 
homely spinster of thirty-seven; but my heart 
was young—young as when I had stood beneath 
the apple boughs and made chains of dandelion 
stems to wreath the brow of my boy playmate. 

With the first arbutus flowers Willis came back 
to me. We took all the old walks together, and 
returning sat down in the old seat under the 
sweet apple tree. We were very still, but not 
with suffering. Willis took my hand silently. 

It was her wish,’ he said, softly, ‘‘that I 
should love and care for you, Milly; how can I 
do so better than by a legal right? Will you— 
after all you have endured for my sake—give 
me that right?” 

I laid my head in his bosom: his arms fell 
around me, and I felt no more the burden of 
heaviness. 

A beautiful villa rises in front of the old red 
house, and we live there in a sort of blissful 
dream—Willis and I—and the apple trees almost 
meet above the old house, where we go often in 
the serene twilight to talk of the blessed life God 
has, at last, given us! 

We are old now, but we know that there is a 
place awaiting us where the mantle of eternal 
youth shall fall upon us, and fulness of joy shall 
be ours forevermore! 
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Farner! I turn to Thee! 
Where shall the weary rest? 
When fleshly comforts frown or flee, 
And we are all unblest! 


Unblest—we scarce know why! 
We only feel an ache, _ 

An inward tossing like the pain 
When fevered patients wake. 


We turn and pause and turn— 
Some cloud has crossed our way— 
Some smile has fled, or else we yearn 
For dear ones far away. 


Some accident of life 
Has crossed the feverish heart, 
Or we in some unwilling strife 
Perchance have borne a part. 


The soul is inly stirred, 
And achingly the breast 

Yearns for the clasping of some heart 
Where we have always rest. 





Perchance—but no! ’tis vain— 
It matters little why, 
Or what makes up the sum of pain 
Life pours as it flits by. 
It matters little—yet 
A thousand things there are 
That make a mortal tire and fret, 
And half his blessings bar. 


Yet wisely all, aye, wise— 
For were our passage given 

By pleasant paths and sunny skies, 
When would we turn to Heaven? 


Father! I bless Thy name 
For that I sometimes tire! 
For that I weary, and in vain 

For perfect rest aspire! 


Father! I thank Thee here! 
Upon my bended knee— 
For knew I never listless care, 

I'd never turn to Thee! 
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RACING FOR 


A HUSBAND. 





BY ADA ALTON. 





THERE never was such @ romp as myself. 
Yet I was a little bit of a thing, ever ready to 
“vanish into thin air’ when the Orthodox 
minister called, or aunt Emma chided me for 
some misdemeanor, or pa said, ‘‘Come, Fan, 
stop that mischief and put on a sober face.” 

I always had a strange antipathy to the 
“masculine gender,” which my mother sagely 
observed would end in my utter ruin, for who 
could ever take a fancy to such a fly-away fora 
wife? As for pa, he said I never could stop 
long enough to be married. 

I always told the folk, however, that I should 
be married when I found time, and that I had 
my future husband’s miniature. A miniature, 
in fact, Thad. When but a child, I was playing 
in a little grove, when I espied a chain glisten- 
ing in the sunbeams. I drew it from its hiding- 
place and found a locket attached to it, which 
sprang open by my accidentally touching the 
spring, revealing the picture of a little boy, 
about my own age, who looked so roguish at me 
out of his deep blue eyes, and had such a sweet, 
mischievous smile, that I danced with delight, 
and ran home in childish glee to show my mother 
the treasure I had found. I always wore this 
miniature around my neck, and when any one 
jested with me about getting married, I would 
laughingly show them the locket, which I said 
contained my future husband’s miniature. 

As I was quite an equestrian, my father bought 
me, when old enough to ride alone, a little, black 
pony; and we, that is the pony and I, used to go 
racing over hills and plain. Pa used to say I 
looked like some wild gipsy. Generally I took 
one particular road, which seemed more pleasant 
to me than all the rest of Fairynook. There was 
another, however, running parallel to it for a 
mile or two, and at a crossing these two met, and 
then ran off in opposite directions. It used to 
be my favorite route to take one of these until I 
reached the crossing, and then the other, and so 
around home. 

One fine morning I set out, thinking I would 
have a good ride before the rest of the family 
were awake, 





Dick was very impatient until 1] } 


suddenly stopt short, and turned his head to the 
opposite road. I looked up to see what was the 
matter, when to my great amusement, I saw a 
tall, manly figure seated on a coal black horse, 
coming my way. ‘Now for a race,” thought I. 
Dick darted away at the word. I knew if I could 
reach the crossing first, I should win. When I 
gained it, I gave a glance behind to see that my 
youth had not come in sight, then reined in Dick 
behind a clump of trees and shrubbery, where 
we always stopt to rest in the cool shade. Soon 
my champion made his appearance, and halting, 
looked up and down the road bewildered, to see 
what had become of me; then bending his eyes 
to the ground he tried to discover Dick’s track. 
After turning hie horse around, at least a half 
dozen times, in a very laughable manner, he 
came to the conclusion, I suppose, that I had not 
yet reached the crossing; for he turned down 
my road as if to meet me. I could see him quite 
plainly as he passed, and made the interesting 
discovery that he was a tall, handsome man of 
about twenty-four. I also discovered a merry 
twinkle in the eyes and a roguish smile, that 
looked extremely natural to me, and made me 
almost think I had seen him before. I waited 
until he was fairly out of sight, then bounding 
from my hiding-place, I crossed over to his 
road and started back with railroad speed. I 
soon saw him on the other road, and he saw me 
as quickly. I could not help giving him a hearty 
laugh at his astonishment, which he answered 
by doffing his hat, with an air that seemed to 
say, ‘You've caught me this time, but will 
hardly succeed again.” I thought I had had 
fun enough for one morning, so Dick and I 
hastened home. 

When we arrived, father came to help me off. 
Giving me a glance, he burst out in a loud laugh 
at my disordered costume. I ran up the steps 
and was soon in my own room, and taking a peep 
at the mirror, I gould not help laughing myself 
at my wild appearance. My hair was all over 
my eyes, my hat on one side, my fingers peeping 
out from my gloves, my collar unfastened and 
dangling down my back. As I met father and 


was fairly seated, when he sped away like light- : mother at breakfast, they told me that I must 


ning, my hair flying and Dick’s mane waving in 
the breeze. While I was going at this rate, Dick 
Vou. XXXI.—13 


sober down a little, for Col. Frederic Parkes 
was going to call, and they wished me to be in 
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readiness to welcome him. I had heard a great 
deal about Col. Parkes, but had never met him. 

“Welcome a colonel, it’s preposterous,” thought 
I, and with one of the pleasantest smiles in the 
world, I informed father and mother that I had 
an engagement at cousin Maud’s. ‘‘He must be 
some great, tall, whiskered, long nosed ogre, 
enough to scare the wits qut of me,” I said; and 
with this very comforting conclusion I set out 
for cousin Maud’s, where I remained through 
the day. 

When I arrived at home, Col. Parkes had taken 
his departure, regretting very much my absence. 
The next day I set out for another ride, not ex- 
pecting a second race, of course; but turning my 
eyes to the opposite road, I soon discovered the 
same tall, gentlemanly figure, a little ahead. He 
looked around in a few moments, and seeing 1 
was behind, waited until I came opposite, then 
raising his hat, he started with full speed for the 
crossing. I was soon more than even with him, 
and of course reached the crossing first. I quickly 
rushed behind the shrubbery. Soon he came up, 
and was as puzzled as before at my strange dis- 
appearance. I t.embled for fear he would dis- 
cover me, but he never looked in the direction 
of my hiding-place. He soon went on, when I 
left my concealment, and gave him another hearty 
laugh as I passed. 

The next morning I set out again, for I had 
become quite interested in this novel acquaint- 
ance; but to my great disappointment I could 
see nothing of him. Somehow my spirits fell. 
‘*For shame, don’t make a fool of yourself, Fan,” 
I said; and with this resolve I cantered on quite 
briskly until I reached my hiding-place. I had 
turned around here, and was looking at the 
scenery, when I heard a slight noise. Looking 
up, what was my astonishment to find my ac- 
quaintance right in front of me, and gazing at 
me with the most mischievous, roguish eyes that 
you ever beheld. Dick too seemed to have got 
on terms of intimacy with his horse, for they 
had got their noses together and were carrying 
on a secret, telegraphic conversation altogether 
foreign to me. I sat a moment, winding the lash 
of my riding-whip around my finger rather too 








tightly to be comfortable, I fear, and wishing 
myself a thousand miles away. I made a desper- 
ate attempt to flee; but Dick had no notion of 
leaving his new acquaintance: I was, therefore, 
left to my fate. I glanced again at the stranger, 
after making this fruitless attempt. He smiled 
at the look of despair depicted on my counten- 
ance, and with a quiet “good morning,” asked 
me how I enjoyed my ride. While I was an- 
swering him he started his horse, and Dick 
followed without any trouble. I was at first 
annoyed, almost angry; but Dick, for once, 
would have his way; and at last, making a 
merit of necessity, I fell into a tete-a-tete with the 
horseman. It was not long before I made the 
interesting discovery that he was the same Col. 
Parkes that I had so much shunned the day or 
two before. 

From that time we used to meet every morn- 
ing. I do not doubt but there were a good many 
silly things said between us. At any rate, one 
afternoon, who should drive up to the door but 
Col. Parkes wishing to see father. How my 
heart beat, as, leaning over the balustrade, at 
the head of the stairway, I heard this inquiry. 
The gentlemen went into the library, and when 
they come out, father was rubbing his hands.and 
looking very much pleased about something. I 
was called immediately. ‘‘Here you are, you 
little witch, to answer for yourself,” he said. 
“She has already answered me,” said Col. 
Parkes, taking my hand in his, Pa laughed, 
and giving me a pinch, said I was ‘‘a sly Puss 
in Boots.” 

We had a very quiet wedding. Neither of us 
has ever regretted the step. Soon after our mar- 
riage, I was looking at my little locket, and 
thought I would show the treasure to my hus- 
band, telling him the history of it; and also my 
little story of its being my future husband’s 
miniature. As he took it, I saw a look of won- 
der on his face. With a mysterious smile, he 
asked me if I did not think it resembled him. 
‘Tt is,” he said, ‘‘a locket my mother used to 
wear, which has been lost for years.” 

Pa says, that, after this, he will believe any 
story I may tell, however preposterous. 





LINES. 
Tene is sadness o’er the household, Beauty and Innocence its dower, 
And hush’d is joy and mirth! | A magic influence blent. 
A mother’s heart is anguished, a tuient 
Her child has passed from earth! Feat ate ranean 


A few short months this treasure, 
Her God in kindness lent; 


: 


To seek a priceless gem; 
Convey’d the treasure back to God, 


Meet for Love’s Diadem. M. 
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BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 





Apa Morton was an only daughter, an ac- 
knowledged beauty, and the pet of New York 
society. The tone of her family circle was full 
and rich; every capacity for refined enjoyment 
was cultivated there, fortune and position hold- 
ing out the opportunity. 

But to these brilliant advantages there was 
one drawback, Ada had a brother, who ‘was a 
fugitive from his father’s house. She well re- 
membered the night when she saw him stagger, 
with the silly laugh of intoxication, to the door 
of the parlor where a circle of friends was as- 
sembled. She remembered her father’s words of 
mortification and anger, that sent him exaspe- 
rated from the house, vowing never to return. 
His name was a forbidden sound in the home of 
which he had been the pride; but often did Ada 
sit:and think of him in the twilight. 

In process of time, many lovers came to woo. 
Mr. Morton-preferred for his daughter Mr. Pen- 
nington, a travelled and accomplished man of 
forty. He-was already established in an elegant 
house but a block from Mr. Morton’s own, with 
carriage, ‘servants, and all appointments com- 
plete. So Mrs. Morton undertook to prepare her 
daughter for the reception of Mr. Pennington’s 
addresses. 

“Oh, mamma!” was Ada’s frightened ex- 
clamation. 

““My dear, I hope your affections are not 
placed upon any one else?” 

“No,” Ada-said. 

**Well, then, why can you not regard Mr. 
Pennington in the light I mention?” asked Mrs. 
Morton. 

cR bh 
Ada, blushing. 

Mrs. Morton was a wise woman, and so she did 
not laugh and say, ‘‘Romantic nonsense!” she 
only sympathizingly, and gently said, ‘‘I trust 
he-is not disagreeable to you, my love?” 

“*No,” replied Ada, ‘‘on the contrary, I like 
his society very much, and respect him, and five 
no doubt he is all you represent him.” 

“+My dear, what more would you have? You 
are too young to know your own mind,:or rather 
your own heart. This is affection, or'the basis 
for it. It is not necessary to ‘be ‘in love’ with 
the man you marry. I never was ‘in love’ with 


use I do not love him,” said 








your father, ‘and yet where will you see people 
more happy together.” 

Well, the wedding was magnificent. The 
bridal ‘presents were not hired for the occasion 
as is sometimes, they say, the case. Mrs. Mor- 
ton in moire antique and Valenciennes, was all 
that ‘could be desired in a mother, and Mr. Pen- 
nington’s polished attention to his bride was ex- 
actly **the thing.” Ada was bewitching in her 
travelling-dress, and after a bright October 
jaunt, the bride and bridegroom landed at the 
foot ‘of Courtland street, and drove gaily up 
Broadway. ‘The carriage was delayed at a cor- 
ner "by a group of rude, mocking boys and men, 
collected. around an unfortunate wretch who had 
just fallen to the pavement in intoxication. As 
Ada caught a sight of his face, her own turned 
deathly white, and she seized Mr. Pennington’s 
arm. 

““¢See! see! for mercy’s sake let me get out!” 
she cried. 

**Get out!” said Mr. Pennington, ‘‘impossible, 
my dear Ada. The fellow is not hurt, but drunk; 
and even if he were, you could do no good.” 

“Oh, you do not understand, you do not 
know,” exclaimed Ada. ‘*He is my brother.” 

By this time she had succeeded in getting the 
door open, and sprang to the ground before her 
husband could ‘prevent her. 

‘Lift him up! ‘lift him up!” she said, to two 
Irishmen who stood near the prostrate man, at 
the same time pressing silver into their hands. 
The men raised him by the feet and shoulders. 

‘«An where is it that we'd be carryin’ him to, 
ma’am’?” asked one of them. 

Ada cast a glance at the carriage she had left, 
at the door of which stood her husband, a dark 
frown on his brow; then repressing the yearn- 
ing in ‘her heart, she pointed to the hotel in 
front of them. 

‘*What do you mean, you rascals?” cried one 
of the waiters, as the men mounted ‘the steps, 
“do you think we’re going to have that fellow 
here?” 

“I want a room for this gentleman,” said 
Ada, pressing forward, while the crowd of 
ragged loungers followed close upon her heels. 
The man stared ‘and curled his lip at the word 
which Ada instinctively applied to — 
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and was preparing to say something insolent, 
when her husband came to her aid. His ap- 
pearance and manner, assisted by a bank-bill, 
soon made the waiter stand aside, and let the 
two stout Irishmen march in. Ada would have 
followed, but her husband detained her. ‘Do 
not go any farther. The people here will give 
him every attention he is capable of receiving.” 

«But I want to find out where he lives and 
how,” said Ada. 

**No, my love, there is no occasion for you to 
renew the connection,” said the gentleman. 

“Ob, Mr. Pennington, I must, I must. He is 
my own brother,” exclaimed Ada. 

«So he was yesterday,” replied Mr. Penning- 
ton, ‘‘yet you knew nothing of him then, and 
you have already announced that fact loud 
enough. Good heavens! if these people should 
hear you.” 

‘«But he may be in want,” persisted Ada. 

**My love, you know that your whole family 
have cast him off entirely—as my wife, I can- 
not allow you to carry this any farther. Come, 
we are already attracting attention.” 

As she was hurried along to the carriage, Ada 
exclaimed, ‘At least you will let me leave a 
sum of money with the landlord for him.” 

**Not for anything would I let the man suspect 
I had any connection with him.” 

With sobs, she threw herself back in the cor- 
ner, and not a word more was spoken till they 
reached their destination. Thus Ada entered 
her new home. 

As the years of Ada’s married life went on, 
the girlish sprightliness disappeared from her 
manner sooner than one would have expected, 
but it was replaced by such a charming tinge 
of matronly grace, that none could be sorry. 
She drew around her a circle of delighted 
friends—a small one, for Mr. Pennington was 
very fastidious. The one among them whom 
she valued most was Mr. Leonard Thorn, a 
young man of brilliant genius. His society 
was the dearer to her for a certain warm sym- 
pathy she found in him which she missed in her 
own home. He was also Mr. Pennington’s chief 
favorite. But as they met in society, Ada no- 
ticed how often his hand was on the decanter. 
Not only had she seen him in the ball-room:at 
midnight, flushed and excited, but once she had 
gone to a meeting for a noble cause, at which he 
was the principal speaker, and heard him, after 
a glowing, passionate commencement, all but 
disgrace himself by a conclusion pointless and 
almost silly. She had dined by his side that 
day, and as she went home in disappointment 
and regret, could not but remember the many 





glasses of wine she had seen him swallow. 
Sometimes the inspiration was better timed, 
and the orator who had began cautiously, ere 
long felt the thrill come to his brain and the 
flush to his cheek, and then his words flowed 
like a resistless torrent. The next morning 
when he came to Mrs. Pennington to be con- 
gratulated, she would look on his worn face, 
and wish that she was his sister. 

And should she not warn him? Was she, whom 
God himself had so plainly taught, justified in 
refraining? Thus, with a troubled brow, she 
often questioned herself. One evening he found 
her alone in her brilliant rooms, and with his 
fascinating smile, seated himself for a cosy chat. 
But Mrs. Pennington’s thoughts were not on the 
subject of conversation, and presently he stop- 
ped and looked at her attentively.. She smiled 
faintly, ‘‘Mr. Thorn, I wish I dare say to you 
what I want very much to say, though it is pain- 
ful to me to do so.” 

“I think you may venture,” said the young 
man, smiling. ‘‘I am not easily offended, and I 
can only be flattered by your doing it if it gives 
you pain.” 

As gently as she could, Ada told him her 

fears. 
A deep color spread over his brow and cheek. 
“T am sorry,” he said, stiffly, ‘“‘that you did 
not inform yourself more correctly, my dear 
Mrs. Pennington, before——” 

“There! I told you you would be offended,” 
exclaimed Ada. 

‘Pardon me!” said Mr. Thorn, “I am not 
offended, only grieved that you have formed s 
wrong opinion.” 

“I expressed no opinion, I only meant to 
warn,” said Ada. 

‘‘Excuse me,” returned Mr. Thorn, ‘‘your 
opinion was implied if not expressed.” 

“If I have been mistaken, I am very glad,” 
said Ada. ‘‘But,” and her pleading eyes were 
fastened on his face, ‘‘be sure that Iam. Pause 
and think,” 

“A second time I thank you,” said Mr. 
Thorn, his color still heightening. 

**Do not let us part in anger,” exclaimed 
Ada, as he rose to go. 

**By no means, Mrs. Pennington, I should ex- 
ceedingly regret anything of the kind I was 
merely about to say that as your estimate of me 
is such, it cannot be agreeable to you or Mr. 
Pennington, to retain me as an intimate, and I 
will bid good-evening for rather a longer time 
than ordinary.” 

The door closed behind him. Mrs, Penning- 
ton had lost a friend, and the tears that fell 
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fast from her eyes little relieved her sorrowing 
heart 

Two or three weeks after, she was standing 
before her toilet-glass, one evening, having just 
returned from a party, when her husband en- 


features distorted by disease and exposure, 
with dirty strings wound around her to keep 
her tattered garments from falling off. This 
was not the most painful difference. Her 
raNreae suspicious, old look shone beside Lizzie’s 





tered; saying, “ Ada, what is this about L d 
Thorn? He told me you had given him to under- 
stand you did not wish to see him here, and he 
seemed surprised that I expected him.” 

Sadly but quietly Ada repeated what she had 
said to Leonard Thorn. 

“Pll have you to know, madam,” exclaimed 
Mr. Pennington, ‘that I will not have my friends 
insulted in this manner.” 

And then poor Ada had to endure a storm of 
passion, the greater, perhaps, because of Mr. 
Pennington’s usual repose of mind and manner. 
There she sat until two o’clock, the gaslight 
glaring on her aching eye-balls and bare arms 
and shoulders, still glittering with jewels. At 
length Mr. Pennington’s violence spent itself, 
and she was allowed to go to bed. But this 
was not the last of the thing. For weeks, nay, 
months, she was made to feel in a thousand 
polite but cutting ways, that she had deeply 
offended her husband. And from that hour his 
feelings toward her never were the same. 

A chill November sun was departing in order 
that Fifth Avenue might dine. Mrs. Pennington, 
alighting at her own door, with her little Lizzie 
by the hand, passed a little beggar girl hang- 
ing upon the area-railings. One glance at the 
eyes beaming beneath the coarse worsted hood, 
and she seized the blue, frost-bitten fingers, 
and dragged the child into the hall. 

“Tell me your name,” she said to her. 

‘*Hannah Morton,” said the frightened girl. 

Hannah! it was her mother’s name. Her poor 
brother, wherever he might be, had not forgot- 
ten his home! She stood looking at the two 
children before her. What a contrast! Lizzie’s 
fresh, brilliant complexion, plump, rounded 
limbs and warm, bright garments; and her 
brother’s child with her wan, sickly skin, 





t, untroubled countenance. Mrs. Pen- 
nington felt faint, and as she turned to sit 
down, reeled and sunk to the floor. When she 
recovered, she found herself on her own bed. 
Perfect quiet was enjoined. 

In the silence of night, she said to the old 
nurse who watched by her side, 

‘Do you know what became of the poor little 
girl who was in the hall this afternoon?” 

‘“‘No, ma’am. Mr. Pennington ordered her 
away,” replied old Bridget. 

“Then you can’t tell where she lives. 
she ever been here before?” 

‘‘Indeed, I don’t know, ma’am. I’m thinkin’ 
she’ll never come any more, for Mr. Pennington 
told her he’d hand her over to an M. P. if she 
did. He said it was no wonder you fainted, 
ma’am, with that dirty child so near you.” 

Ada had heard enough. She drew the bed- 
covers over her face and wept bitterly and vio- 
lently. Again, again had she nearly laid her 
hand upon her brother’s daily life; had almost 
been able to whisper in his ear words of en- 
treaty, or at least of kindness, and the stream 
had borne her away. 

She rose in the morning, and went on with 
her usual occupations. Nothing on the subject 
passed between her husband and herself. She 
knew that he had recognized the full dark eyes, 
so like her own. Her voice and smile were sweet 
as ever, but the day never dawned that did not 
hold many moments of instinctive and bitter 
comparison—comparison of the luxury for body, 
mind and heart that surrounded her, with the 
shivering, famished, squalid abode, resounding 
perhaps with oaths and blows, from which God 
had sent little Hannah Morton to stand beside 
her own Lizzie, and say, ‘“‘What hath made us to 
differ?” 


Has 
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Aut Nature delights in a murmur, 
To utter a thought of love; 
To whisper a grateful devotion 
To Nature’s Creator above. 
*Tis heard in the sweet flowing brooklet, 
That winds through the meadow and wood; 
And travels on, merrily singing 
Glad thanks to the Giver of good. 
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Tis heard when the zephyrs of evening, 
That blow from the golden West; 
Play softly on quivering leaflets 
A murmur of quiet and rest. 
And so, when the pure-hearted maiden 
Turns blushing from love’s eager eye, 
She does as all Nature hus taught her 
And murmurs the precious reply. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 
“THE EXCESS’ OF GLORY OBSCURED.” 


Mase, Grace and Woman! in herself 
All moods of: mind contrasting’ 

The tenderest wail of human woe, 
The scorn like lightning blasting. 
Mirth sparkling like a diamond shower 

From lips of life-long sadness, 


Clear picturings of majestic thought 
Upon a ground of madness, 
And over all romance and song; 
A magic lustre throwing, 
And laureled Celie at her side 
Her storied pages showing. 
Varmp Frou Warrier. 

How the wind raves, this bitter night, around 
that bleak, sea-girt, snow-covered Island! how 
the waters roar as they break upon the beach! 
Not a star is out. Above, black scudding clouds 
sail, like ships, across the dark ocean of ether— 
below, ships fly, like clouds, before the wind, 
across the troubled waters; thus sky and ocean 
seem to mingle in the fierce chaos of night and. 
storm. 

But that massive old stone mansion fronting 
the sea and looking so like a fortification on the 
Island, recks little of the storm that howls around 
it—a square, black block against the sky—a 
denser, more defined shadow in the midst of 
shadows, it looks, scarcely relieved by the tall, 
stately, Lombardy poplars that wave before the 
blast around it—a steady light from a lower 
window near the centre of the front streams in 
a line far out across garden, field, and beach to 
the sea. Aye! little recks the strong house, 
built to brave just such weather, and little 
recks the beautiful woman - safely. sheltered in 
the warmest, most luxurious room, of the wild 
wind and waves that rage so near its thick walls. 

Let us leave the storm without and enter that 
nook. Look! this room had been furnished 


with direct regard to Marguerite’s comfort, and } 
though showing nothing like the splendor of 
modern parlors, it was comfortable and luxu- 
rious, as comfort and luxury were understood 
at that time and place; a costly French historic 
paper, representing the story of the Argaunt 
ee’ Wl the walls; a rich, deep-wooled, 





square Turkey. carpet, covered the-floor to:-within 
a.foot,of the chair-boards; heavy, dark crimson 
damask curtains, upheld.by a gilded oar, fell in 
voluminous folds from the one deep bay window 
in front of the room; high-backed, richly carved, 
and. crimson cushioned. chairs were ranged 
against. the walls; a curiously, wrought cabinet’ 
stood in the recess. on the. right. of: the tall 
mantle-piece, and a. grand piano in that,on the: 
left; oddly shaped and highly, polished, maho- 
gany or black walnut stends.and tables stood in: 
corners. or at side walls under. hanging mirrors 
and old paintings; a fine sea view hung above: 
the mantle-piece, and a pair of, bronze. candela- 
bras, in the shape of anchors, adorned each end; 
choice books, vases, statuettes. and bijouterie, 
were scattered about; but the charm of the room 
was the crimson curtained. bay window, with its 
semi-circular sofa, and the beautiful harp and 
the music-stand that was a full-sized statue of 
St. Cecilia holding a scroll, which served, as. a 
rest for the paper. This recess had been fitted 
up by Philip Helmstedt in fond memory, of the 
draperied bay window in the music-room at 
Col. Compton’s town house, where he had first 
breathed his love to Marguerite’s ear. 

The bridal pair, whose honeymoon in three 
months had not waned, were sitting on a short 
sofa, drawn up. on the right of the fire. They 
were a very handsome couple and formed a fine 
picture as they sat—Philip, with his grandly 
proportioned and graceful form, perfect Roman 
profile, stately head and short, curled, black 
hair and beard and high-bred air—Marguerite, 
in- her superb beauty, which neither negligence 
nor over-dress could mar—Marguerite, some- 
times so disdainful of the aid of ornament, was 
very simply clothed in a plain robe of fine soft 
crimson cloth, about the close bodice of which 
dropped here and there a stray ringlet from the 
rich mass of her slightly disheveled, but most 
beautiful hair. Her warm, inspiring face was 
glowing with life, and her deep, dark eyes. were 
full of light. Some little graceful trifle of em- 
broidery gave her slender, tapering fingers afair 
excuse to move, while she listened to the voice 
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of Philip reading Childe Harold. But after all 
there was little sewing and little reading done. 
Marguerite’s soul-lit.eyes were oftener raised to 
Philip’s face than lowered. over her work: and 
Philip better loved the poetry in Marguerite’s 
smile than the beauty of the canto before him. 
They had, in the very lavish redundance of life 
and consciousness of mutual self-sufficiency, left 
the gay and multitudinous city to retire to this 
secluded spot, this outpost of the continent, to 
be for awhile all in all to each other: and three 
months of total isolation from the world had 
passed, and as yet they had not began to be 
weary of each other’s exclusive society, In 
truth, with their richly endowed natures and 
boundless mutual resources, they could not soon 
exhaust the novelty of their wedded bliss. No 
lightest, softest cloud had as yet passed over the 
face of their honeymoon. If Mr. Helmstedt’s 
despotic character occasionally betrayed itself, 
even toward his queenly bride, Marguerite, in 
her profound, self-abnegating, devoted love, with 
almost a saintly enthusiasm, quickly availed 
herself of the opportunity to prove how much 
” deep joy is felt in eilently, quietly, even secretly, 
laying our will at the feet of one we most delight 
to honor. And if Marguerite’s beautiful face, 
sometimes darkened with a strange gloom and 
terror, it was always in the few hours of Mr. 
Helmstedt’s absence, and thus might easily be 
explained; for be it known to the reader, that 
there was no way of communication between 
their Island and the outside world except by 
boats, and the waters this windy season were 
always rough. If Mr. Helmstedt sometimes re- 
flected upon the scenes of their stormy court- 
ship, and wondered at the strange conduct of 


his beloved, he was half inclined to ascribe it all } 


to a sort of melo-dramatic coquetry. or caprice, 
or perhaps fanaticism in regard to the foolish 
pledge of celibacy once made between Miss De 
Lancie and Miss Compton, of which he had 
heard; it is true he thought that Marguerite 
was not a woman to act from either of these 
motives, but he was too happy in the possession 
of his bride to consider the matter deeply now, 
and it could be laid aside for future reference. 
Marguerite never reviewed the subject. Their 
life was now as profoundly still as it was deeply 
satisfied. They had no neighbors and no com- 
pany whatever. ‘‘Buzzard’s Bluff,” Col. Hous- 
ton’s place, was situated about five miles from 
them, up the Northumberland coast, but the 
colonel: and his family were on a visit to the 
Comptons, in Richmond, and were not expected 
home for a month to come. Thus their days 
were very quiet. 





How did they occupy their time? In reading, 
in writing, in music, in walking, riding, sailing, 
and most of all in endless conversations that 
permeated.all other employments. Their Island 
of three hundred acres, scarcely afforded space 
enough for the long rides and drives they liked 
to take together; but.on such few halcyon days 
as sometimes bless our winters, they would cross 
with their horses by the ferry-boat to the North- 
umberland coast, and spent a day or half a day 
exploring the forest; sometimes while the bird- 
ing season lasted, a mounted groom with fowl- 
ing-pieces and ammunition would be ordered to 
attend, and upon. these occasions a gay emula- 
tion as to which should bag the most game, 
would engage their minds; at other times, alone 
and unattended, they rode long miles into the 
interior of the country, or down the coast to 
Buzzard’s Bluff, to take a look at Nelie’s home, 
or up the coast some twenty miles to spend a 
night at Marguerite’s maiden home, Plover’s 
Point, From the latter place Marguerite had 
brought her old nurse, aunt Hapzibah, whom 
she promoted to the post of housekeeper at the 
Island, and the daughter of the latter, Hildreth, 
who had long been her confidential maid, and 
the son, Forrest, whom she retained as her own 

pecial . And frequently when 





“The air was still and the water still,” 


or nearly so, the wedded pair would enter a row 
boat and let it drift down the current, or guide 
it in and out among the scattering clusters of 
inlets that diversified the coast, where Mr. 
Helmstedt took a deep interest in pointing out 
to Marguerite, vestiges of the former occupancy 
or visitings of those fierce buccaneers of tho 
bay-isles, that made so hideous the days and 
nights of the early settlers of Maryland, and 
from whom scandal said Philip Helmstedt him- 
self had descended. Returning from these ex- 
peditions, they would pass the long winter 
evenings as they were passing this one when 


‘I present them again to the reader, that is, in 


reading, work, or its semblance, conversation 
and music, when Marguerite would awaken the 
sleeping spirit of her harp to accompany her 
own rich, deep, and soul-thrilling voice, in some 
sacred aria of Handel, or love song of Mozart, 
or simple, touching ballad of our own mother 
tongue. But Marguerite’s improvisations were 
over. Upon this evening in question, Philip 
Helmstedt suddenly threw aside his book, and 
after gazing long and earnestly at his bride, as 
though he would absorb into his being the whole 
beautiful creature at his side, he said, 

“Take your guitar, dear Marguerite, and give 
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me some music—invest yourself in music, it is 
your natural atmosphere,” and rising he went 
to a table and brought thence the instrument, 
@ rare and priceless one, imported from Spain, 
and laid it upon Marguerite’s lap. She received 
it smilingly, and after tuning its chords, com- 
menced and sung in the original, one of Camoens, 
exquisite Portuguese romaunts. He thanked her 
with a warm caress when she had finished, and 
taking the guitar from her hand, said, 

“«You never improvise now, my Corinne! You 
never have done so since our union. Has inspi- 
ration fled?” 

“T do not know—my gift of song was always 
an involuntary power—coming suddenly, van- 
ishing unexpectedly. No, I never improvise 
now—the reason is, I think that the soul never 
can set strongly in but one direction at a time.” 

“And that direction?” 

She turned to him with a glance and smile 
that fully answered his question. 

“T am too happy to improvise, Philip,” she 
said, dropping her beautiful head on his bosom, 
as he passed his arm around her, bent down and 
buried his face on the rich and fragrant tresses 
of her hair. 

I present them to you in their wedded joy this 
evening, because it was the very last happy 
evening of their united lives. Even then a step 
was fast approaching destined to bring discord, 
doubt, suspicion, and all the wretched catalogue 
of misery that follow in their train. While Mar- 
guerite’s head still rested lovingly on Philip’s 
bosom, and his fingers still threaded the lustrous 
black ringlets of her hair, while gazing down 
delightedly upon her perfect face, a sound was 
heard through the wind, that peculiar, heavy, 
swashing sound of a ferry boat striking the 
beach, followed by a quick, crunching step, 
breaking into the crusted snow and through the 
brushwood toward the house. 

“Tt is my messenger from the post-office— 
now for news of Nelie!” said Marguerite. 

Philip looked slightly vexed. 

** *Nelie!’—hoW you love Mrs. Houston, Mar- 
guerite! I do not understand such intimate 
female friendships ” 


“Doubtless you don’t! It is owing to the} 


slight circumstance of your being a man,” said ; 


“Only one, madam, for you,” replied the man, 
} delivering the missive. 

“From Nelie, I judge!” she exclaimed, con- 
fidently, as she took it; but on seeing the post- 
mark and superscription, she suddenly caught 
her breath, suppressing a sharp cry, and sank 
upon a chair. 

Mr. Helmstedt, who had just turned and 
walked to the window to look out upon the wild 
weather, did not see this agitation. 

Marguerite broke the seal and read; fear, 
grief and cruel remorse storming in her dark- 
ened and convulsed countenance. 

Philip Helmstedt, having satisfied himself that 
the wind was increasing in force, and that ves- 
sels would be lost before morning, now turned 
and walked toward his wife. 

She heard his step, oh! what a supreme effort 
of the soul was that—an effort in which years 
of life are lost—with which she commanded her 
grief and terror to retire, her heart to be still, 
her face to be calm, her tones to be steady, and 
her whole aspect to be cheerful and disengaged 
as her husband joined her. 

‘Your letter was not from Mrs. Houston, 
love? I am almost sorry—that is, I am as sorry 
for your disappointment as a man half jealous 
of ‘Nelie’s’ share in your heart can be,” he said. 

Marguerite smiled archly at this badinage, 
but did not otherwise reply. 

‘‘Well, then, if not from Nelie, I hope you 
heard good news from some other dear friend.” 

‘‘As if I had scores of other dear friends !— 
but be at ease, thou jealous Spaniard, for Nelie 
is almost your only rival.” 

‘I would not have even one,” replied Mr. 
Helmstedt; but his eyes were fixed while he 
spoke, upon the letter, held lightly, carelessly 
in Marguerite’s hand, and that interested him 
as everything connected with her always did; 
and yet concerning which, that chivalrous re- 
gard to courtesy, that ever distinguished him 
except in moments of ungovernable passion, re- 
strained him from inquiring. 





Marguerite saw this, and lightly wringing the 
paper in her fingers, said, 

“Tt is from an acquaintance—I have so many 
—perhaps it would amuse you to look it over.” 

“Thank you, dear Marguerite,” replied Mr. 


Marguerite, gaily, compensating for her light} Helmstcdt, extending his hand to take it. 


words by the passionate kiss she left on his 


She had not expected this—she had offered 


brow as she went from his side to meet the mes- g believing he would decline it, as he certainly 
senger—ah! the ill-omened messenger. that had ; would have done, had he been less deeply inte- 


entered the house and was hastening toward the 
parlor. 

‘* Any letters, Forrest?” she eagerly inquired, 
as the boy came in. 


rested in all that concerned her. 

“By-the-way, no! I fear I ought not to let 
you see it, Philip! It is from an acquaint- 
ance who has made me the depository of her 
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confidence—I must not abuse it even to you. 
You would not ask it, Philip?” 

** Assuredly not, except, in as much as I wish 
to share every thought and feeling of yours, my 
beloved! Do you know that this desire makes 
me jealous even of your silence and your re- 
veries? And I would enter even into them! 
Nothing less would content me.” 

“Then be contented, Philip, for you are the 
soul of all my reveries, you fill my heart as I 
am sure I do yours,” then casting the letter into 
the fire, lightly, as a thing of no account, she 
went and took up her guitar and began strum- 
ming its strings and humming another Portu- 
guese song: then laying that aside again, she 
rang the bell and ordered tea. 

‘*We will have it served here, Philip,” she 
said, ‘‘it is so bleak in the dining-room.” 

Forrest, who had meanwhile doffed his over- 
coat and warmed himself, answered the sum- 
mons and received the necessary directions. He 
drew out a table, then went and presently re- 
turned with Hildreth, bringing the service of 
delicate white china, thin and transparent as 
the finest shells, and richly chased silver, more 
costly from its rare workmanship than for its 
precious metal; and then the light bread and 
tea cakes, chef d’euvres of aunt Hapsy’s culinary 
skill; and the rich, West India sweetmeats with 
which Philip, for want of a housekeeper to pre- 
pare domestic ones before Marguerite’s arrival, 
had stocked the closets. When the ‘hissing 
urn” was placed upon the table, Forrest and 
Hildreth retired, leaving their mistress and 
master alone; for Mr. Helmstedt loved with 
Marguerite to linger over his elegant and luxu- 
rious little tea-table, toasting, idling, and con- 
versing at ease with her, free from the presence 
of others. And seldom had Marguerite been 
more beautiful, brilliant, witty and fascinating 
than upon this evening when she had but him 
to please, and his occasional ringing laughter, 
testified her happy power to move to healthful 
mirth, even that grave saturnine nature. 

An hour of trifling with the delicate viands 
on the table, amid jest and low-toned silvery 
laughter, and then the bell was rung and the 
service removed. 

‘And now—the spirit comes, and I will give 
you a song—an improvisation! Quick, give me 
the guitar for I must seize the fancy as it flies— 
for it is fading even now like a vanishing sail on 
the horizon.” 

“The guitar? the harp is your instrument of 
improvisation.” 

‘‘No! the guitar; I know what I am saying,” 
and receiving it from the hands of her husband, 








she sat down, and while an arch smile hovered 
under the black fringes of her half closed eye- 
lids, and about the corners of her slightly parted 
lips, she began strumming a queer prelude, and 
then, like a demented minstrel, struck up one 
of the oddest inventions in the shape of a ballad 
that was ever sung out of Bedlam. 

Philip listened with undisguiséd astonishment 
and irrepressible mirth which presently broke 
bounds in a ringing peal of laughter. Margue- 
rite paused and waited until his cachinnations 
should be over, with a gravity that almost pro- 
voked him to a fresh peal, but he restrained 
himself as he wished the ballad to go on, and 
Marguerite re-commenced and continued unin- 
terrupted through about twenty stanzas—each 
more extravagant than the other, until the 
last one set Philip off again in a convulsion of 
laughter. 

“Thalia!” he said, ‘‘Thalia as well as Melpo- 
mene!” 

‘¢This is the very first comic piece I have ever 
attempted—the first time that the laughing muse 
has visited me,” said Marguerite, laying down 
her guitar, and approaching the side of her 


3 husband. 


‘‘And I alone have heard it! So I would 
have it, Marguerite. I almost detest that any 
other should enjoy your gifts and accomplish- 
ments.” 

“‘Egotist!” she exclaimed, but with the fond, 
worshipping tone and manner, wherewith she 
might have said, ‘‘Idol!” 

**So you like my music, Philip?” 

‘¢How can you ask, my love? Your music 
delights me as all you ever say and do, always, 
must.” 

“‘T have heard that ever when the lute and 
voice of an improvisatrice has chained her 
master, she has the dear privilege of asking a 
boon that he may not deny her,” said Margue- 
rite, in the same light, jesting tone, under 
which it was impossible to detect a substratum 
of deep, terrible earnestness. 

“How? What do you say, my love?” 

‘* My voice and stringed instrument has pleased 
my master, and I would crave of him a boon!” 

**Dearest love! do not use such a phrase, even 
in the wantonness of your sport.” 

“What is then Mr. Helmstedt but Margue- 
rite’s master?” 

*¢Her own faithful lover, husband, servant, all 
in one; and my lady knows she has but to speak 
and her will is law,” said Philip, gallantly. 

‘* Away with such tinsel flattery. In ‘grand 
gravity,’ as my dear father used to say, I am no 
longer my own but yours—I cannot come or go, 
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change my residence, sell, or purchase property, 
make. a contract or prosecute an offender, or do 
anything else that a free woman. would do with- 
out. your sanction. Your are my. master—my 
owner!” 

Was this possible?. her master? the master of 
this proud, and gifted: woman, who, ever before 
had looked and stepped and spoken like a sove- 
reign,queen? Yes, it is true, he knew it before, 
but now from her glowing lips it came, bringing 
@ new, strong, thrilling, and most delicious sense, 
of possession and realization, and his eye. tra- 
velled. delightedly over the enchanting face and 
form of his beautiful wife, as his heart repeated, 
“She speaks but, truth—she, with all her won- 
drous dower of beauty and genius.and learning,, 
is, solely mine—my own, own! I wish the pre- 
vogative were even greater! I would have the 
power of life and death over this glorious crea- 
ture, that. were I about myself to: die, I could, 
slay her lest another should ever possess her:” 
but his lips spoke otherwise. 

*‘Dear love,” he said, drawing her up to him, 
*¢we all know that the one-sided statute, a bar- 
barous remnant of the dark ages, invests a hus- 
band with certain very harsh powers; but it is 
almost a dead. letter. _Who in this enlightened 
age thinks of acting upon it? Never reproach 
me with a bad law I had no hand in making, 
sweet love.” 

“««Reproach’—you, Philip!” she whispered, 
yielding herself to his caress, ‘‘no! if the law 
were a hundred fold stricter, investing you with 
power over your Marguerite a hundred fold 
greater, she would not complain of it—for. it 
cannot give so much as her heart gives: you 
ever and ever! Should it clothe you with the 
power of life and death over her, it would; be.no 


more than your power now, for the sword could, 


not kill more surely, Philip, than your possible 
unkindness would. No! were the statutes a 
thousand times more arbitrary, and your own 
nature more despotic, they nor you could exact 
never so much as my heart pours freely out to 
you, ever and éver!” 

He answered only by folding her closer to his 
bosom, and then said, 

“But the boon, Marguerite! or, rather the 
command, my lady, what is it?” 

“Philip,” she said, raising her head from his 
bosom, and fixing her eyes on his face, ‘‘ Philip, 
Iwaut—heavens! how the storm raves !—do you 
hear it, Philip?” 

** Yes, love, do not mind it, it cannot enter.” 

“But the ships, the ships at sea,” 

**Do not think of them, love; we cannot help 
them: what is beyond remedy is beyond regret.” 





“True, that, is very true! what is beyond 
remedy is beyond. regret,” said Marguerite, 
meditetively. 

«But the ‘boon,’ as. you call it, the command 
as I regard it—what is it, Marguerite?” 

*‘Philip, Iam. about. to ask from. you a great. 
proof of your confidence in me,” she said, fixing 
her eyes earnestly, pleadingly upon his face, 

“*A proof of my confidence in you, Margue- 


nite?” he. repeated, slowly, and then after. a. 


thoughtful pause:he added, ‘does it need proof 
then?. Marguerite, I know. not how much. the 
humbling, sense. of dishonor would crush me, 


could. I. cease. for. one single hour to, confide. 


in. you—in you, the. sacred depository of my 
family honor, and all my. best and: purest. in- 
terests—you whom it were desecration, in any 
respect, to doubt, Lady, for the love of heaven, 
consult your own dignity and mine before de- 


‘manding: a proof of that which should be above 


proof, and, immeasurably beyond the possibility 
of question.” 

“You. take this matter very seriously, Philip,” 
said Marguerite, with a troubled brow. 

** Because, it. is a very serious matter, love— 
but the boon; what is it, lady? I am almost 
ready to. promise beforehand that it is granted, 
though I might; suffer the fate of Ninus for 
my. rashness. Come, the boon, name it! only 
for heaven. sake ask it not as a proof of con- 
fidence.” 

*¢ And. yet it must necessarily be such, nor can 
you help it, my lord,” said Marguerite, smiling 
with assumed. gaiety. 

‘* Well, well! let’s;hear and judge of that,” 

Marguerite still hesitated, then she spoke. to 
the. point, 

“I beg you.will permit. me to leave you for a 
month.” 

“To, leave me, for: a,month!” exclaimed Philip 
Helmstedt, astonishment, vexation, and wonder 
struggling in his. face, ‘‘that is. asking a boon 
with a bitter vengeance.. In the name of heaven 
where do you wish to go? To your friend, Nelie, 
perchance?” 

“I wish to go away, unquestioned, unattended 
and. unfollowed.” 

**But, Marguerite,” he stammered, ‘‘but this 
is the maddest proposition.” 

‘¢ For one month—only for one month, Philip, 
of unfettered action and unquestioned. motives. 
I wish the door of my delightsome cage opened, 
that I may fly abroad and feel myself once more 
a free agent in God’s boundless creation, One 
month of irresponsible liberty, and then I render 
myself back to my. sweet bondage and my dear 
master. I love both too well, too well, to remain 
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away long,” said Marguerite, caressing him; this attitude,” he. said, taking her hands and 
with a fascinating blending of passion. with } trying to force her to rise. 


playfulness, that: at, another. time musé: have 
wiled the will from his heart, and the heart 


from. his bosom. Now, to, this proposition: he 
was adamant. 

“And when do you propose to start?” he 
asked. 


“To-morrow, if you. will. permit.me.” 

“¢Had you not. better defer. it a.week, or ten 
days—until the first of April, for-instance—all- 
fool’s-day would be a ‘marvellous proper” one 
for you to go, and me,.to speed you.on such an 
expedition.” 

Marguerite laughed strangely. 

“Will. you allow me to ask you one, question, 
my love? Where.do you: wish to go?” 

‘«Gipsying;” 

**Gipsying ?” 

*«¢ Aye, my good lord!’ ” 

‘Qh! yes! Lremember! Marguerite, let me. 
tell.you seriously, that. I cannot consent.to. your 
wish.” 

“You do. not, mean. to. say that. you. refuse 
to let me go?” exclaimed Marguerite, all. her 
assumed lightness vanishing in fear. 

‘Let us understand each other! You desire 
my. consent that you shall leave home, for one 
month, without explaining whither or, wherefore, 
you go?” 

“¥esl” 

‘Then most assuredly I cannot sanction) any- 
thing of the sort.” 

“Philip, I implore, you,” 

‘*Marguerite, you reduce. me to. the. alterna, 
tive of doubting your sincerity, or your samity!”’ 

‘Philip! I am. sane, and. I am deeply in.ear- 
nest! 
grant me this boon—to leave your house for a 
month’s absence, unquestioned, by. you! Extend 


the eyes of your sanction over my. absence that: 


none others may. dare, to question it.” 

‘*Assuredly. none shall dare to question. the. 
conduct of Mrs, Helmstedt, because I shall take 
care that her acts are above criticism! As to 
my sanction of your. absence, Marguerite, you 
have had my answer,” said. Mr.. Helmstedt, 
walking away in severe displeasure and throw- 
ing himself into a chair. 

There wag silence in the room for a. few 
minutes, during which the howling of the storm 
without rose fearfully.on the ear, Then. Mar- 
guerite, the proud and beautiful, went and sank 
down at his feet, clasped his knees and bowed 
her stately head upon them, crying, 

**Philip, I pray you, look at me here!” 

‘Mrs. Helmstedt, for your own dignity, leave 


Ah! Philip, by. our love, I. do entreat. you. 





“No, no, no, not until you listen to.me, Philip! 
Qh, Philip, look down and see who it. is, that 
kneels here! petitioning for s span of freedom: 
One who three short: months:ago was mistress of 
tmauch, land andimany slaves, ‘queen o’er herself,’ 
could go unchecked and come unquestioned, was 
accustomed to growling, not to asking boons, 
until her marriage.” 

“Do-you regret the. sacrifice?” 

‘Regret it! How can you ask the question? 
If. my. possessions: and privileges had been, mul- 
tiplied a. thousand fold, they should have. been, 
as-I am.now, all your own, to do your will with! 
No! IL only referred. to. it te move you to gene- 
rosity !” ; 

‘Marguerite! I cannot tolerate to see you in 
that attitude one instant longer,” said: Mr. Helm- 
stedt, taking her. hands and forcing her to rise 
and sit. by his.side, ‘‘now let.us. talk reasonably 
about this matter. Tell.me, your: husband, who 
has, the right.to know, why and where. you wish 
to. go, and I promise you that you shall go un- 
questioned and unblamed of all.” 

**Oh, God, if I might!” escaped the lips. of 
Marguerite, but she speedily controlled herself; 
and. said, ‘‘Philip, if you. had. secret business 
that, concerned. others, and that. peremptorily 
called you from home to attend: to it, would you: 
not feel justified on leaving: without even satisfy- 
ing your wife’s curiosity as to why and where 
you went, if you could not do it without. dis- 
closing to her the affairs, of. others?” 

**No—decidedly no! from. my, wife I have-no 
secrets, I, who trusted her with my peace and, 
honor, trust her also, with all lesser matters; and 
to leave home for a-month’s. absence without in- 
forming, her whither and wherefore I should 
go. Why, Marguerite, I hope you never really 
deemed me capable of offering you such an 
offence.” 

**Oh, God!—and_ yet you could do so, unques- 
tioned.and unblamed, as many men do!” 

*¢T could, but would not.” 

*‘While I—would but; cannot. Well, that is 
the difference between us.” 

“Certainly, Marguerite, there is a difference 
between what. would be fitting to—a profane 
man to a. sacred woman—there is a ‘divinity 
that hedges’ the latter, through which she can- 
not. break but. to lose her glory.” 

«But in my girlhood I had unmeasured, irre- 
sponsible liberty, None dared to cavil at my 
actions.” 

‘Perhaps so, for maidens, are all Dianas. 
Besides. she. who went. ‘gipsying,’ year after. 
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year; could compromise only herself: now her 
eccentricities, charming as they are, might in- 
volve the honor of a most honorable family.” 

** Descendants of a pirate at best,” said Mar- 
guerite’s memory; but her heart rejected the 
charge of her mind, and replied instead, ‘‘My 
husband, my dear, dear husband, my lord, ido- 
lized even now in his implacability:” her lips 
spoke nothing. 

**Much was permiscible and even graceful in 
Miss De Lancie, that could not be tolerated in 
Mrs. Helmstedt,” continued Philip. 

**A great accession of dignity and importance 
certainly,” sneered Marguerite’s sarcastic intel- 
lect. “Away! I am his wife! his loving wife,” 
replied her worshipping heart: still her lips 
spoke not. 

“You do not answer me, Marguerite.” 

**T was listening, beloved.” 

**And you see this subject as I do?” 

“Certainly, certainly, and the way you put it 
leaves me no hope but in your generosity. Ah, 
Philip, be more generous than ever man was 
before. Ask me no questions, but let me go 
forth upon my errand, and cover my absence 
with the shield of your authority that none may 
venture to cavil.” 

*“Confide in me and I will do it. I promise 
you, in advance, not knowing of what nature 
that confidence may be.” 

“Oh, heaven, if—I cannot. Alas! Philip, I 
cannot!” 

“Why?” 

“The affair concerns others.” 

“There are no others whose interests and 
claims can conflict with those of your husband.” 

‘*I—have a—friend—in deadly peril—I would 
go to—the assistance of my friend.” 

“How confused—nay, great heaven, how 
guilty you look! Marguerite, who is that 
friend? Where is he, or she? What is the 
nature of the peril? What connection have you 
with her or him? Why must you go secretly? 
Answer these questions before asking my con- 
sent.” 

«Ah, if I dared! if I dared!” she exclaimed, 
thrown partly off her guard by agitation, and 
looking, gazing intently in his face; ‘“but no, I 
cannot—oh! I cannot!—that sarcastic incredu- 
lity, that fierce, blazing scorn—I cannot dare it! 
Guilty? You even now said I looked, Philip! I 
am not guilty! The Lord knoweth it well—not 
guilty, but most unfortunate—most wretched! 
Philip, your unhappy wife is an honorable 
woman!” 

“She thinks it necessary, however, to assure 
me of that which should be above question. 





Unhappy? Why are you unhappy? Marguerite 
how you torture me.” 

Philip, for the last time I pray you, I be- 
seech you grant my wish—do not deny me, 
Philip, do not! life, more than life, sanity hangs 
upon your answer! Philip, will you sanction 
my going?” 

**Most assuredly not, Marguerite.” 

“Qh! heaven, how can you be so inflexible, 
Philip? I asked for a month—a fortnight might 
do—Philip, let me go for a fortnight!” 

“No.” 

“For a week then, Philip, for a week! Oh! 
I do implore you—I, who never asked a favor 
before! Let me go for but a week!” 

“Not for a week—not for a day! under the 
circumstances in which you wish to go,” said 
Mr. Helmetedt, with stern inflexibility. 

Again Marguerite threw herself at her hus- 
band’s feet, clasping his knees, and lifting a 
deathly brow bedewed with the sweat of a great 
agony, and eyes strained outward in mortal 
prayer, she pleaded as a mother might plead 
for a child’s life! In vain, for Mr. Helmstedt 
grew obdurate in proportion to the earnestness 
of her prayers, and at last arose and strode 
away, and stood with folded arms at the window 
looking out upon the stormy weather, while she 
remained writhing on the spot where late she 
had kneeled. 

So passed half an hour, during which no 
sound was heard but the fierce moaning, wail- 
ing and howling of the wind, and the detonating 
roar and thunder of the waves as they broke 
upon the beach; during which Marguerite re- 
mained upon the carpet, with her face buried in 
the cushions of the sofa, writhing silently, or 
occasionally uttering a low moan like one in 
great pain; and Philip Helmstedt stood reflect- 
ing bitterly upon: what had just passed. To 
have seen that proud, beautiful and gifted crea- 
ture, that regal woman, one of nature’s and 
society’s queens, la Marguerite des Marguerites! 
his wife so bowed down, crushed, humiliated, 
was a bitter experience to a man of his haughty, 
scornful, sarcastic nature; passionately as he 
had loved her, proud as he had been to possess 
her, now that she was discrowned and fallen, 
her value was greatly lessened in his estimation. 
For not her glorious beauty had fgscinated his 
senses, or her wonderful genius had charmed 
his mind, or her high social position tempted 
his ambition, so much as her native queenliness 
had flattered the inordinate pride of his cha- 
racter. He did not care to possess a woman 
who was only beautiful, amiable or intellectual, 
or even all these combined; but to conquer and 
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possess this grand creature with the signet of 
royalty impressed upon brow and breast—this 
was a triumph of which Lucifer himself might 
have been proud. But now this queen was dis- 
crowned, fallen, fallen into an miserable, weep- 
ing, pleading woman, no longer worthy of his 
rule, for it could bring no delight to his arrogant 
temper to subjugate weakness and humility, but 
only strength and pride equal to his own. And 
what was it that had suddenly stricken Mar- 
guerite down from her pride of place and cast 
her quivering at his feet? What was it that she 
concealed from him? While vexing himself with 
these thoughts, he heard through all the roar of 
the storm a low, shuddering sigh, a muffled rust- 
ling of drapery and a soft step, and turned to 
see that his wife had risen to leave the room. 

**One moment, if you please, Marguerite,” he 
said, approaching her. She looked around still 
so beautiful, but oh! how changed within a few 
hours. Was this Richmond’s magnificent Mar- 
guerite, queen of beauty and of song, whom he 
had proudly carried off from all competitors? 
She looking so subdued, so pale, with a pallor 
heightened by the contrast of the crimson dress 
she wore, and the lustrous purplish hair that 
fell, uncurled and waving in disheveled locks, 
down each side her white cheeks and over her 
bosom. 

“T wish to talk with you, if you please, Mar- 
guerite.”” 

She bent her head and silently gave him her 
hand, and suffered him to lead her back toward 
the fire, where he placed her on the sofa, and 
then standing at the opposite corner of the 
hearth, and resting his elbow on the mantle- 
piece, he spoke, 

‘*Marguerite, there is much that must be 
cleared up before there can evermore be peace 
between us.” 

‘Question me, it is your right, Philip,” she 
said, in a subdued tone, steadying her trembling 
frame in a sitting posture on the sofa. 

‘Recline, Marguerite; repose yourself while 
we converse,” he said, for deeply displeased as 
he was, it moved his heart to see her sitting 
there so white and gaunt. 

She took him at his word and sank down with 
her elbow on the piled up cushions, and her 
fingers run up through her lustrous tresses sup- 
porting her head, and repeated, 

“Question me, Philip, it is your right!” 

“T must go far back. The scene of this 
evening has awakened other recollections, not 
important by themselves, but foreboding, threat- 


ening in connection with what has occurred to- 3 again. 





migrations of yours that so puzzled your friends; 
will you now explain them to me?” 

‘Philip, ask to take the living, beating heart 
from my bosom and you shall do it—but I can- 
not give you the explanation you desire,” she 
answered, in a mournful tone. 

“You cannot!” he repeated, growing white 
and speaking through his closed teeth. 

“IT cannot, alas! Philip, it concerns another.” 

‘‘Another! Man or woman?” 

*‘Neith—oh, heaven, Philip, I cannot tell 
you!” 

**Very well,” he said, but there was that in 
his tone and manner, that made his simple ex- 
clamation more alarming than the bitterest re- 
proaches and threats could have been. 

“Philip! Philip! these things occurred before 
our engagement, and you heard of them. For- 
give me for reminding you that you might have 
requested an explanation of them then, and if 
refused, you might have withdrawn.” 

‘No, Marguerite! I am amazed to hear you 
say so. I had no right then to question your 
course of conduct, it would have been an unpar- 
donable insult to you to have done so; moreover 
I thoroughly confided in the honor of a woman 
whom I found at the head of the best society, 
respected, flattered, followed, courted as you 
were. I never could have foreseen that such 
woman would bring into our married life—an 
embarrassing mystery, which I beg her now to 
elucidate.” 

“Yet it is a pity, oh! what a pity that you 
had not asked this elucidation a year since!” 
exclaimed Marguerite, in a voice of anguish. 

‘‘Why? Would you then have given it to 
me?” 

*‘ Alas! no, for my power to do so was no 
greater then than now. But then, at least, on 
my refusal to confide this affair (that concerns 
others, Philip) to you, you might have with- 
drawn from me—now, alas! it is too late!” 

‘*Perhaps not,’’ remarked Mr. Helmstedt, in 
a calm, but significant tone. 

‘“*My God! what mean you, Philip?” ex- 
claimed his wife, starting up from her recum- 
bent position. 

To question you farther—that is all for the 
present.” 

She sank down again and covered her face 
with her hands. He continued, 

‘« Recall, Marguerite, the day of our betrothal. 
There was a fierce anguish, a terrible conflict in 
your mind before you ted to bec my 
wife; that scene has recurred to me again and 
Taken as a link in this chain of inex- 





night. I allude in the first place to those yearly ‘ plicable circumstances connected with you, it 
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‘becomes of serious importance. ‘Will ‘you ‘ex- 
plain the cause of ‘your distress upon the’ o0es- 
‘sion referred to?” 
A ‘groan was her only answer, while her head 
remained buried in the cushions of 'the sofa. 
**80! you will not evenclearup' that‘matter?” 
*‘Not will not, but cannot, Philip, ‘earnot!’’ 
“Very well,” he said, again, in'a tone that 
entered her ‘heart like ‘a:sword, ‘and ‘made her 
start up once more and‘gaze'upon him, ‘exelaim- 


, 

“Oh, Philip, be merciful! I mean be just! 
Remember, onthe day to which ‘you allude, I 
warned you—warned you faithfully of ‘much 
misery that might result from our union: ‘and 
even before that—oh! remember, Philip, ‘how 
sedulously I avoided you—how I persevered in 
trying to keep off the—I had nearly said—catas- 
trophe of our engagement.” 

“Say it then! nay, you ‘have said it! ‘add 
that I followed and persecuted you with my suit 
until I wrested from you a reluctant consent, 
and that I must now bear the consequences!” 

“No, no, no, I -say not that, nor anything like 
it. No, Philip, my beloved, my idolized, I am 
not charging you; heaven forbid! I am ‘put 
upon my défence, you know, and earnestly de- 
sire to be clear before my judge. Listen then, 
Philip, to thus much of a confession. When I 
first met you I felt your influence over ‘me. 
Take this to your heart, Philip, as ‘a shield 
against doubt of me—you are the first: and last 
and only man I ever loved, if love be'the word 
for that all-pervading power that gives me over, 
body, soul and spirit to your possession. As I 
said when I first met you, I felt your influence, 
day by day this spell increased, and I knew that 
you were my fate! Yet I tried to battle it off, 
but ‘even at the great distance I kept I still felt 
your power growing, Philip, and I knew, I knew 
that ever that power would be irresistible! I 
had resolved never to marry, because, yes! I 
confess, I had a secret (concerning others, you 
know, Philip,) that I could not confide to any 
other, even to you, therefore I fled your pre- 
sence—therefore when you overtook ‘and con- 
fronted me I warned you faithfully, you know 
with how little. effect! heart and ‘soul I was 
yours, Philip! you knew it and took possession. 
And now we are united, Philip, God be thanked, 
for with all the misery it may bring'me, Philip, 
I am still tess wretched than I should be apart 
from you. And such, I believe, is the case with 
you. You are happier now, even with the cloud 
between us, than you would be if severed from 
me! Ah, Philip, is there any misfortune so 
great as separation to those whose lives are 





bound up in exch other? Is not the cloudiest 
‘anion'more endardble’ than dreary severance?” 
‘That depends, Marguerite! there is‘another 
fitkk*in this ‘dark ‘chain ' that I would ‘have ex- 
plained—the letter you received this evening.” 
‘Phe ‘letter—oh, God! ‘have ‘mercy on me,” 


3. she cried, ina half smothered voice. 


ses, ‘the letter!” repeated ‘Mr. ‘Helmsteit, 
codlly, ‘with his eyes ‘still fixed steadily upon her 
pallid countenance that could searcely bear his 


gare. 
“Ou! ‘T told :you—fthat 'it—was from an ac- 
-who fided to me some of her 
troubtes—which—wus intended for'no other eye 
but mine. Yes! that ‘was what I told ‘you, 
Philip,” ‘said Marguerite, confused, yet strug- 
gling almost successfully for'self-control. 

Yes, I know -you did, and doubtless told me 
truly so far as you spoke; but your manner was 
not truthful, ‘Marguerite. You affected to treat 
that letter lightly, yet you took care to destroy 
it; ‘you talked, jested, laughed with unprece- 
dented gaiety: your manner completely deceived 
me, though as I look at it from my present view 
it-was'a little overdone. You sang and played, 
and became Thalia, Allegra ‘for this night only,’ 
and ‘when the point toward which all this acting 
tended, came, and you made your desire known 
to me, you affected to put it as a playful test of 
my confidence, a caprice; butwhen you found 
your bagatelle treated seriously, and your desire 
steadily and gravely refused, Marguerite, your 
acting all‘was over. And now I demand an ex- 
planation of your conduct, ‘for, Marguerite, de- 
ception will be henceforth ‘fruitless forever !” 

“Deception!” 

Yes, madam, that was the word I used, 
purposely and with ‘a ‘fall ‘appreciation of the 
meaning,” said Mr. Helmstedt, sternly. 

“Deception! Heaven and earth! deception 
charged by you upon me!” she exclaimed, and 
then sank down, covering her face with ‘her 
hands, and whispering ‘to her own heart, “I am 
right—I am right, he must never be told—he 
would ‘never ‘be just.” 

“T ‘know’that ‘the charge I have made is a 
dishonoring one, madam, but its dishonor con- 
sists in its truth. I requested you to explain 
that letter; and I await your reply.” 

«"Phus far, Philip, I will explain: that—yes!— 
that letter was—a connecting link in the chain 
of circumstances you spoke of—it brought me 
news of—that one’s peril of which I told you, 
and made me, still leaves me, how anxious to go 
to—that one’s help. Could you but trust me.” 

‘Which I cannot now do, which I can never 
again entirely do. The woman who could -prac- 
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tice upon me as you have done this evening, can 
never be more fully trusted! Still, if. you can 
satisfactorily account for’ your strange conduct, 
we may yet go on togéther with some measure 
of mutual regard and comfort; which is, I-sup- 
pose, all that, after the novelty of the honey- 
moon is past, ordinarily falls to' the lot of mar- 
ried people. The glamour, dotage, infatuation 
that deceived us into believing that our wedded 
love was something richer, rarer, diviner than 
that of other mortals like ‘us, ‘is forever gone! 
And ‘the utmost that I ‘venture to hope ‘now, 
Mrs. Helmstedt, is that your speedy explanation 
may prove that with this mystery, you have not 
brought dishonor on the family ‘you have en- 
tered.” 

“Dishonor!” cried Marguerite, dropping her 
hands that until now had covered her ‘face, and 
gazing wildly at her husband. 

«Aye, madam, dishonor !” 

“‘Great heaven! had another but ‘yourself 
made that charge!” she exclaimed, in a voice 
deep and smothered with intense emotion. 

“The deception of which you stand convicted 
is in itself dishonor, and no'very great‘ way from 
deeper dishonor! You need not look'so shocked, 
madam ! (though that may be acting also) Come, 
exculpate yourself!” he said, fiercely, giving vent 
to the storm of jealous fury that had been gather- 
ing for hours in his breast. 

But his wife gazed upon him with the look of 
one thunder-stricken, as she replied, 

“Oh! doubtless, Mr. Helmstedt, you have the 
right to do what you will with your own, even 
to the extremity of thus degrading her.” 

**No sarcasms, if you please, madam, they ill 
become your present ambiguous position. Rather 


clear yourself! Come, do it, for if I find that 
you have brought shame——_” 
“¢Philip!” 


Without regarding her indignant interruption 
he went on, 

‘Upon the honorable name ‘you bear—by the 
living Lord that hears me! I will take justice in 
my own hands and—kill you!” 

She had continued to gaze upon him with her 
great, dark eyes, standing forth like burning stars 
until the last terrible words fell from his lips— 
when dropping her eyelids her face relaxed into a 
most dubious and mournful smile, as she‘said, 

“That were an easier feat than you imagine, 
Philip. The heart burns too fiercely in this 
breast to burn long. Your words add fuel to 
the fiame. But in this implied charge upon 
your wife, the injustice that ydu do her, is 
nothing compared to the great wrong you inflict 
upon your own honor.” 


“Once more—will you clear yourself before 
me?” 

“No.” 

‘What! “No?” 

“No! ‘Ajas! why multiply words, when all is 
contained in that’ monosyliable?” 

‘«What is the'meaning of this, madam?” 

“That your three months ‘wife, even while 
acknowledging your right to command her, dis- 
obeys you, because she must, Philip! she must! 
but even in so doing, she submits herself to you 
to meet uncomplainingly all consequences—yes, 
to say short, they are natural and just! Philip, 
you have my final answer. Do your will! Iam 
yours!” 

And saying this, she arose,'and with a manner 
full of loving submission, went to his side, laid 
her hand lightly upon his arm and looked up 
into his face. 

But he shook that hand off as if it had been 
a ‘viper; and when ‘she replaced it, and again 
looked pleadingly up into his face, he took her 
by the arm and whirled her off toward the sofa, 
where she dropped amid 'the cushions, and then 
with a fierce, half arrested oath, he flung him- 
self out of the' room. 

**T cannot blame him: no one could. Oh, 
God!” she cried, sinking down and burying her 
head amid the cushions. Quickly with sudden 
energy she ‘arose, ‘and went to the ‘window and 
looked out: the sky was still darker with clouds 
than with night: but the wind had ceased, and 
the sea was quiet. She returned toward the fire- 
place and ‘rang the bell, which was speedily an- 
swered by Forrest. 

Forrest, the son of her old nurse, aunt Hapzy, 
was a tall, stalwart, jet black negro of some fifty 
years of age, faithfully and devotedly attached 
to his mistress, and whose favorite vanity it 
was to boast that—Laws! niggers! he had 
toted ‘Miss Marget about in his arms, of’en an’ 
of’en' when she was no more’n so high, holding 
his ‘broad, black palm about two feet from the 
ground. 

“« How is the weather, Forrest?” inquired Mrs. 
Helmstedt, who was now at the cabinet, that I 
have mentioned as standing to the right of the 
fire-place, and writing rapidly. 

‘‘Bad ’nough, Miss Marget, ma’am, I ‘sures 
you.” 

“The wind has stopped.” 

“O'ny to catch his breaf, Miss Marget, 
ma’am. He’ll ’mence ’gain strong’n ever—you’'ll 
hear—cause ef he did n’ stop at de tide comin’ 
in, dis ebenen, he ain gwine stop till it do go 
out to-morrow morn’n.” 

«Mrs. Helmstedt had finished writing, folded, 
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closed and directed a letter, which she now 
brought to her messenger. 

**Forrest, I don’t wish you to endanger your 
life by venturing to cross to the shore in a gale, 
but I wish this letter posted in time to go out in 
the mail at six o’clock to-morrow morning, and 
so you may take charge of it now; and if the 
wind should go down at any time to-night, you 
can carry it to the post-office.” 

‘*Miss Marget, ma’am, it goes. I ain gwine 
ask no win’ no leave to take your letter to de 
pos’—when you wants it go it goes,” said the 
faithful creature, putting the letter carefully 
into his breast pocket. 

* Any oder orders, Miss Marget, ma’am?” 

**No, only take care of yourself.” 

Forrest bowed reverently and went out, softly 
closing the door behind him. 

Marguerite went and sat down on the sofa, and 
drew a little workstand toward her, on which she 
rested both elbows, while she dropped her fore- 
head upon the palms of her bands. She had 
scarcely sat down, when Philip Helmstedt, as 
from second thought, re-entered the room, from 
which indeed he had scarce:y been absent ten 
minutes. Marguerite dropped her hands and 
looked up with an expression of welcome in her 
face; Mr. Helmstedt did not glance toward her, 
but went to the cabinet—the upper portion of 
which was a book-case—selected a volume, and 
came and drew a chair to the corner of the fire- 
place opposite to Marguerite’s sofa, sat down 
and seemed to read, but really studied Margue- 
rite’s countenance; and she felt that influence, 
though now while her head rested upon one arm 
leaned on the stand, her eyes were never lifted 
from the floor. So passed some twenty minutes. 

Eleven o’clock struck. They were in the habit 
of taking some light refreshments at this hour, 
before retiring for the night. And now the door 
opened and Hildreth entered, bringing a waiter, 
upon which stood two silver baskets containing 
oranges and Malaga grapes, which she brought 
and placed upon the stand before her mistress, 
and then retired. 

Mr. Helmstedt threw down his book, drew his 
chair to the stand, and took up and peeled an 
orange, which he placed upon a plate with a 
bunch of grapes, and offered to Marguerite. 

She looked up to see what good promise there 
might be in this act, ready, anxious to meet 
any advance half-way; but she saw in his stern 
brow and averted eyes, no hope of present re- 
conciliation, and understood that this form of 
courtesy sprang only from the habitual good 
breeding, that ever, save when passion threw 
him off his guard, governed all his actions. She 





received the plate with a faint smile and a 
‘thank you,” and made a pretence of eating by 
shredding the orange and picking to pieces the 
bunch of grapes; while Mr. Helmstedt, on his 
part, made no pretence whatever, but having 
served Marguerite, retired to his chair and book. 
She looked after him, her heart full to breaking, 
and presently rising she rang for her maid, and 
retired. 

Hildreth, the confidential maid of Mrs. Helm- 
stedt, was a good-looking, comfortable, matronly 
woman, over forty years of age, very much like 
her brother Forrest in the largeness of her form, 
and the shining darkness of her skin, as well as 
in her devoted attachment to her mistress. She 
was a widow, and the mother of four stalwart 
boys, who were engaged upon the fisheries 
belonging to the Island. For the rest, Hildreth 
was an uncharitable moralist, and a strict disci- 
plinarian, visiting the sins of the fathers upon 
the children in her bitter intolerance of mu- 
lattos. Hildreth affected grave Quaker colors 
for her gowns, and snow white cotton cloth for 
her turbans, neckhandkerchiefs and aprons. Can 
you see her now? her large form clad in grey 
linsey, a white handkerchief folded across her 
bosom and tied down under the white apron, and 
her jet black, self-satisfied face surmounted by 
the white turban? Hildreth was not the most 
refined and delicate of natures, and consequ- 
ently her faithful affection for her mistress was 
sometimes troublesome from its intrusiveness. 
This evening in attending Mrs. Helmstedt to her 
room, she saw at once the signs of misery on her 
face, and became exacting in her sympathy. 

Was her mistress sick? had she a headache? 
would she bathe her feet? would she have a cup 
of tea? what could she do for her? And when 
Mrs. Helmstedt gave her to understand that 
silence and darkness, solitude and rest were 
all she required, Hildreth so conscientiously 
interpreted her wishes, that she closed every 
shutter, drew down every blind, and lowered 
every curtain of the windows, to keep out the 
sound of the wind and sea; turned the damper 
to keep the stove from ‘‘roaring,”’ stopped the 
clock to keep it from ‘‘ticking,” ejected a pet 
kitten to keep it from ‘‘purring,” closed the 
curtains around her lady’s bed, and having 
thus, as far as human power could, secured 
profound silence and deep darkness, she quietly 
withdrew, without even moving the air with 
“ goud-night.” 

There is no fanaticism like the fanaticism of 
love, whether it exists in the bosom of a clois- 
tered nun, wrapped in visions of her Divine 
Bridegroom, or in that of a devoted wife, ¢ 
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faithful slave, or a poor dog who stretches him- , 
self across the grave of his master and dies. 
That love, that self-abnegating love, that even } 
in this busy, struggling, proud, sensual world, } 
where a cool heart, with a clear head and elastic 
conscience are the elements of success, still lives 
in obscure places and humble bosoms, that love 
that often misunderstood, neglected, scorned, 
martyred, still burns ’till death burns beyond— 
to what does it tend? To that spirit world 
where all good affections, all beautiful dreams, 
and divine aspirations shall be proved to have; 
been prophecies, shall be abundantly realized. 

Such thoughts as these did not pass through 
the simple mind of Hildreth, any more than 
they would have passed through the brain of : 
poor Tray, looking wistfully in his master’s; 
thoughtful face, as she went down to the parlor : 
and curtseying respectfully, told her master that } 
she feared Mrs. Helmstedt was very ill. That} 
gentleman gave Hildreth to understand that she 
might release herself of responsibility, as he 
should attend to the matter. 

No sleep visited the eyes of Marguerite that 
night. It was after midnight when Philip en- 
tered her chamber, and went to rest without 
speaking to her. 

And from this evening, for many days this 
pair, occupying the same chamber, meeting at 
the same table, scarcely exchanged a glance or 
word. Yet in every possible manner, Marguerite 
studied the comfort and anticipated the wishes 
of her husband, who, on his part, now that the 
first phrenzy of his anger was over, did not fail 
in courtesy toward her, cold, freezing as that 





subject that had occasioned the first estrange- 
ment between himself and his beloved wife. He 
felt fully justified even by his own nice code of 
honor, in watching Marguerite closely. Alas! 
all he discovered in her was a deeply seated 
sorrow, not to be consoled, an intense anxiety 
difficult to conceal, an extreme restlessness im~ 
possible to govern; and through all a tender 
solicitude and affectionate deference toward 
himself, that was perhaps the greatest trial to 
his dignity and firmness. For notwithstanding 
her fault, and his just anger, even he with his 
stern, uncompromising temper, found it diffi- 
cult to live side by side with that beautiful, 
impassioned and fascinating woman, whom he 
ardently loved, without becoming uncondition- 
ally reconciled to her. 

She with the fine instinct of her nature saw 
this, and knew that but for the pride and scorn 
that forebade him to make the first advance they 
might become reconciled. She, proud as Juno 
toward all else, had no pride toward those she 
loved, least of all toward him. Therefore, one 
morning, when they had breakfasted, as usual, 
without exchanging a word, and Mr. Helmstedt 
had risen and taken his hat to leave the room, 
Marguerite got up, and slowly, hesitatingly, 
even bashfully followed him into the passage 
way, and stealing to his side, softly and meekly 
laid her hand and dropped her face upon his 
arm, and murmured, 

‘Philip! I cannot bear this longer, dearest! 
my heart feels cold and lone and houseless, take 
me back to my home in your heart, Philip.” 

There could have been nothing more alluring 


courtesy might be. Often Marguerite’s heart} to him than this submission of that proud, 


yearned to break through this cold reserve; 
but it was impossible to do so. Not the black 
armor of the Black Prince was blacker, harder, 
colder, more impassable and repellant, than the 
atmosphere of frozen, self-retention in which Mr. 
Helmstedt encased himself. 

By her conduct, on that fatal evening, his 
love and pride had been deeply, almost mor- 
tally wounded. A storm of contending astonish- 
ment, indignation, wonder and conjecture had 
been raised in his bosom. The East, West, 
North and South, as it were, of opposite pas- 
sions and emotions had been brought together 
in fierce conflict. His glory in Marguerite’s 
queenly nature had been met by humiliating 
doubt of her, and his passionate love by anger 
that might settle into hate. And now that the 
first chaotic violence of this tempest of warring 
thoughts and feelings had subsided, he resumed 
his habitual self-control and dignified courtesy, 
and determined to seek light upon the dark 
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beautiful woman, and her whole action was so 
full of grace, tenderness, and passion that his 
firmness gave way before it. His arms glided 
around her waist and his lips sought hers 
silently, ere they murmuring, 

‘*Come then to your home in this bosom, be- 
loved, where there is an aching void, until you 
fill it.” 

And so a sweet but superficial peace was sealed 
between the husband and wife—so sweet that it 
was like a new bridal, so superficial that the 
slightest friction might break it. No more for 
them on earth would life be what it had been. 
A secret lay between them that Marguerite was 
determined to conceal, and Philip had resolved 
to discover; and though he would not again 
compromise his position toward her by demand- 
ing an explanation sure to be refused, he did 
not for an hour relax his vigilance and his 
endeavors to find a-clue to her mystery. He 
attended the post-office, and left orders that 
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letters for his family should be delivered into no 
other hands but his own. He watched Margu- 
rite’s deportment, noting her fits of deep and 
mournful abstraction, her sudden starts, her 
sleepless nights and cheerless days, and failing 
health, and more than all, her distracting, mad- 
dening manner toward himself, alternating like 
sunshine and darkness, passionate love, and deep 
and fearful remorse as inexplicable as it was 
irradicable. 

Not another week of quiet domestic happiness, 
such as other people have, was it henceforth 
their fate to know. Yet why should this have 
been? Mutually loving and loved as devotedly 
as ever was a wedded pair, blessed with the full 
possession of every good that nature and for- 
tune can combine to bestow, with youth, health, 
beauty, genius, riches, honor—why should their 
wedded life’ be thus clouded? Why should she 
be moody, silent, fitful often, all but wretched 
and despairing? Often even emitting the wild 
gleam like heat lightening from her dark and 
splendid eyes, of what might be insipient in- 
sanity? 

One evening, like the night described in the 
beginning of this chapter, (for stormy nights were 
now frequent) when the wind howled around the 
Island and the waves lashed its shores, Margue- 
rite reclined upon the semi-circular sofa within 
the recess of the bay window, and looked out 
upon the night as she had often looked before. 
No light gleamed from the window where the 
lady sat alone, gazing out upon the dark and 
angry waste of waters; that stormy scene with- 
out was in unison with the fierce, tempestuous 
emotions within her own heart—that friendly 
veil of darkness was a rest to her, who, weary 
of her ill-worn mask of smiles, would lay it aside 
for awhile. Twice had Forrest entered to bring } 
lights, and twice had been directed to withdraw: 
the last dismissal being accompanied with an in- 
junction not to come again until he should hear 
the bell. And so Marguerite sat alone in dark- 
ness, her eyes and her soul roving out into the 
wild night over the troubled bosom of the ever 
complaining sea. She sat until the sound of a 
boat pushed up upon the sand, accompanied by 
the hearty tones and outspringing steps of the 
oarsmen, and followed by one resonant, com- 
manding voice, and firm, authoritative tread, 
caused her heart to leap, her cheek to flush, her § 
eye to glow, and her whole dark countenance to } 
light up as she recognized the approach of her 
husband. She sprang up and rang. 

“Lamps and wood, Forrest,” she said. But 
before the servant could obey the order, Philip 
Helmstedt’s eager step crossed -the threshold, 





and the next instant his arms were around her 
and her head on his bosom. They had been 
separated only for a day, and yet, notwithstand- 
ing all that had passed and all that yet remained 
unexplained between them, theirs was a lover's 
meeting. Is any one surprised at this, or in- 
clined to take it as a sign of returning confidence 
and harmony, and a prognostic of future happi- 
ness to this pair? Let them not be deceived! It 
was but the warmth of a passion more uncertain 
than the sunshine of an April day. 

“Sitting in darkness again, my own Margue- 
rite? Why do you so?” said Philip, with tender 
reproach. 

‘Why should I not?” returned Marguerite, 
smilingly. 

“Because it will make you melancholy, this 
bleak and dreary scene.” 

‘No, indeed, it will not. It is a grand scene. 
Come! look out and see.” 

“Thank you, love, I have had enough of it for 
one evening; and I rather wonder at your taste 
for it.” 

“Ah! it suits me—it suits me, this savage 
coast and weather! Rave on winds. Thunder 
on sea, my heart beats time to the fierce music 
of your voices. ‘Deep calleth unto deep’—deep 
soul to deep sea!” , 

‘«Marguerite!” 

“Welt?” 

‘What is the matter with you?” 

‘‘Nothing! only I like this howling chaos of 
wind and water!” 

“You are in one of your dark moods.” 

**Could I be bright and you away?” 

“Flatterer! I am here now. And here are 
the lights. And now I have a letter for you.” 

“A letter! Oh! give it quickly,” cried Mar- 
guerite, thrown off her guard. 

“Why, how hasty you are.” 

“True! I am daily expecting a letter from 
Nelie, and I do begin to think that I have nerves. 
And now to discipline these excitable nerves, I 
will not look at the letter until after tea.” 

*‘Pooh! my love, I should much rather you 
would read it now and get it off your mind,” 
said Philip Helmstedt, placing her in a chair 
beside the little stand, and sitting a lamp upon 
it, before he put the letter in her hand. 

He watched her narrowly, and saw her lips 
grow white as she read the post-mark and super- 
scription, saw the trembling of her fingers as she 
broke the seal, and heard the half-smothered ex- 
clamation of joy as she glanced at the contents; 
and then she quickly folded the letter, and was 
about to put it in her pocket when he spoke, 

“Stay.” ‘ 
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“Well!” 

«That letter was not from Mrs. Houston.” 

**No—you were aware of that, you saw the 
post-mark.” 

** Yes, Marguerite, and I could have seen the 
contents had I chosen it—and would under all 
the circumstances have been justified in so 
doing; but I would not break your seal, Mar- 
guerite. Now, however, that I have delivered 
the letter, and you have read it, I claim the 
right to know its coutents.” 

Marguerite held the letter close against her 
bosom, while she gazed upon him in astonish- 
ment and expectation, not to say dread. 

“With your leave, my lady,” he said, ap- 
proaching her; and throwing one arm around 
her shoulders, held her fast, while he drew the 
letter from her relaxing fingers. She watched 
him while he looked again at the post-mark, 
‘‘New York,” which told next to nothing, and 
then opened and read the contents; three words 
without either date or signature, ‘ All is well!” 
that was all. 

He looked up at her. And her low, deep, 
melodious laughter—that delicious laughter that 
charmed like music ali who heard it, but that 
now sounded wild and strange, answered his 
look, 

‘¢Your correspondent has been well tutored, 
madam.” 

‘« Why of course,” she said, still laughing; but 
presently growing serious, she added, ‘‘ Philip, 
would to God I could confide to you this matter. 
It is. the one pain of my life that I cannot. The 
time may come, Philip, when I may be able to 
do so—but not now!” 

“* Marguerite, it is but fair to tell you that I 
shall take every possible means to discover your 
secret—and if I find that it reflects discredit on 
you, by heaven ‘ 

“Hush! for the sake of mercy, no rash vows! 
Why should it reflect discredit upon any? Why 
should ‘mystery be always in thought linked with 
guilt? Philip, I am free from reproach!” 

“But, great heaven! that it should be neces- 
sary to assure me of this! I wonder your brow 
is not crimsoned with the thought that it is so.” 

‘Ah, Philip Helmstedt, it is your own suspi- 
cious nature, your own want of charity and faith 
that makes it so,” said Marguerite. 

“Life has—the world has—deprived me of 
charity and of faith, and taught me suspicion— 
a lesson that I have not unlearned in your com- 
pany, Mrs. Helmstedt.” 

° Philip, dear Philip, still hope and trust in 
me! it may.be that I shall not wholly disappoint 
you,” she replied. 


: But Mr. Helmstedt answered only by a scornfal 
smile, and having too much pride to continue 4 
controversy that for the present, at least, must 
only end in defeat, fell into silent and resentful 
gloom and sullenness. 

The harmony and happiness of their Island 
home was broken up; the seclusion once so de- 
lightful was now insufferable; his presence on 
the estate was not essentially necessary; and, 
therefore, after some reflection, Philip Helm- 
stedt determined to go to Richmond for a month 
or six weeks. 

When he announced this intention to his wife, 
requesting her to be ready to accompany him in 
a week, Marguerite received the news with in- 
difference and promised to comply. 

It was near the first of April when they reached 
Richmond. They had secured apartments at the 
—— House, where they were quickly sought by 
Col. Compton and Mrs. Houston, who came to 
press upon them, for the term of their stay in 
Richmond, the hospitalities of the colouel’s man- 
sion. 

Marguerite would willingly have left the hotel 
for the more genial atmosphere of her friend’s 
house; but she waited the will of Mr. Helmstedt, 
who had an especial aversion to become the re- 
cipient of private entertainment for any length 
of time, and, therefore, on the part of himself 
and wife, courteously declined that friendly in- 
vitation, promising at the same time to dine with 
them at an early day. 

The colonel and his daughter finished their 
call and returned home disappointed; Nelie, with 
her instinctive dislike to Mr. Helmstedt, mach 
augmented. 

The fashionable season was over, or nearly 
so that, to electrify society into new life, it re- 
quired just such an event as the re-appearance 
of its late idol as a bride, and Mrs. De Lancie 
Helmstedt, (for by the will of her father, his 
sole child and heiress was obliged to retain her 

patronymic with her married name. ) 
Numerous calls were made upon the newly 
3 wedded pair, and many parties were given in 
3 their honor. 
’ Marguerite was still 





‘the reigning ene 
3 beauty, song and fashion, with a difference; 
there was a deeper glow upon her cheeks and 
lips, a wilder fire in her eyes, and in her songs 
a dashing recklessness alternating with a depth 
of pathos that ‘from rival eyes unwilling tears 


could summon.” Those who envied her won 
drous charms did not hesitate to apply. to her 
such terms as ‘‘eccentric,” and even ‘partially 
deranged.”” While her very best: friends, in- 
cluding Nelie Houston, thought that during her 
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three months’ retirement on Helmstedt’s Island, 
Marguerite had 


Suffered a sea change 
Into something wild and strange. 


No moré of those mysterious letters had come 
to her, at least among those forwarded from 
their home post-office, and nothing had tran- 
spired to revive the memory of the exciting 
events on the Island. But Mr. Helmstedt, 
although he disdained to renew the topic, had 
not in the least degree relaxed his vigilant 
watchfulness ard persévering endeavors to gain 
knowledge of Marguerite’s secret; vainly, for 
not the slightest event occurred to throw light 
upon that dark subject. Marguerite was not 
less tender and devoted in private than bril- 
liant and fascinating in public; and despite his 
wounded confidence, he could not choose but 
passionately love the beautiful and alluring 
woman, who, with one reservation, so amply 
satisfied his love and pride. 

Their month’s visit drew to a close, when Mr. 
Helmstedt accepted an invitation to a dinner 
given to Thomas Jeffersen, in honor of his arrival 
at the capital. Upon the day of the entertain- 
ment he left Marguerite at four o’clock. And 
as the wine drinking, toasting and speech-making 
continued long after the cloth was removed, it 
was very late in the evening before the company 
broke up, and he was permitted to return to his 
hotel. 

On entering first his private parlor, which was 
lighted up, he missed Marguerite, who, with her 
sleepless temperament, usually kept very late 
hours, and whom, upon the rare occasions of his 
absence from her in the evening, he usually, 
when he returned, found still sitting up reading 
while she awaited him. Upon glancing around 
the empty room a vague anxiety seized him, and 
he hurried into the adjoining chamber, which he 
found dark, and called in a low, distinct tone, 

*‘Marguerite! Marguerite!” 

But instead of her sweet voice in answer, came 
a silent, dreary sense of vacancy and solitude. 
He hurried back into the parlor, snatched up 
ne of the tw» lighted lfmps that stood upon the 
mantle-piece, and hastened into the chamber to 
find it indeed void of the presence he sought. 
An impulse to ring and inquire when Mrs. Helm- 
stedt had gone out, was instantly arrested by his 
habitual caution. A terrible presentiment, that 
he thought scarcely justified by the circum- 
stances, disturbed him. He remember that she 
eould not have gone to any place of amusement, 
for she never entered such scenes unaccompanied 
by himself; besides, she had distinctly informed 





him that preparations for departure would keep 
her busy in her room all the evening. He looked 
narrowly around the chamber; the bed had not 
been disturbed, the clothes-closets and bureaus 
were empty, and the trunks packed and strap- 
ped; but one, a small trunk belonging to Mar- 
guerite, was gone. The same moment that he 
discovered this fact, his eye fell upon a note 
lying on the dressing-bureau. He snatched it 
up—it was directed in Marguerite’s hand to 
himself. He tore it open, and with a deadly 
pale cheek and darkly lowering brow, read as 
follows: 


** Our Private Parlor, —— House, 6, P. M. 

**My Betovep Hussanp:—A holy duty calls 
me from you for a few days, but it is with a 
bleeding heart and foreboding mind that I go. 
Well do I know, Philip, all that I dare in thus 
leaving without your sanction; but equally well 
am I aware, from what has already passed, that 
that sanction never could have been obtained. I 
pray you to forgive the manner of my going, an 
extremity to which your former inflexibility has 
driven me—and I even venture farther to pray 
that even now you will extend the shield of your 
authority over my absence, as your own excel- 
lent judgment must convince you will be best. 
Philip, dearest, you will make no stir, cause no 
talk, you will not even pursue me, for though 
you might follow me to New York, yet in that 
great thoroughfare you would loose trace of 
me; but you will, as I earnestly pray you to do, 
await, at home, the coming of your most un- 
happy but devoted MARGUERITE.” 


It would be impossible to describe the storm 
of outraged love and pride, of rage, grief and 
jealousy that warred in Philip Helmstedt’s bosom. 

“Yes! by the eternal that hears me, I will 
wait her coming! and then! then!” he mut- 
tered within himself, as he cast the letter into 
the fire. All night long, like a chafed lion in 
his cell, he paced the narrow limits of his lonely 
apartments, giving ill vent to the fierceness of 
his passions in half muttered threats and curses, 
the deeper for suppression. But when morning 
broke and the world was astir, he realized that 
he had to meet it, and his course was taken. 
His emotions were repressed and his brow was 
cleared; he rang for his servant, made a careful 
toilet, and at his usual hour, and with his usual 
appearance and manner, descended to the break- 
fast-table. 

‘I hope Mrs. Helmstedt is not indisposed, 
this morning.” said a lady opposite, when she 
observed the vacant chair at his side. 

“Thank you, madam; Mrs. Helmstedt is 
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perfectly well. She left for New York last even- ; And by the next morning’s packet he sailed for 
ing,” replied Mr. Helmstedt, with his habitual, ; the Island, which he reached at the end of the 
dignified courtesy. And this story went the; week. And once in his own little, isolated king- 
rounds of the table, then of the hotel, and then } dom, he said, 

of the city, and though it excited surprise, “Yes, I will await you here, and then, Mar- 
proved in the end satisfactory. guerite! rHxen!” é' 


Later in the day he took leave of his friends. 


2 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE LOVER’S RETURN. 


BY OLIVE OAKLEY. 


Her hair flowed down in wavy beams, 
As golden as a poet’s vision; 

Her upraised eyes were azure dreams 
Of far-off light and flowers elysian. 


But most my heart delighted, when 
The mellow organ-peal was dying; 
A cloudy thought came o’er her then, 
She turned her head, unconscious sighing. 


I met her eyes so soft and grey 

With gentle twilight’s azure shading— 
Her eyelids fell, as showers of May 

Descend and close the flowers—upbraiding. 


But tho’ her violet eyes were bent 

Still downward with a maiden feeling, 
The glowing rose and lily blent, 

And o’er her radiant face came stealing. 


I thought the love of former years 
In those veiled eyes was softly beaming, 
Obscured perchance, with dewy tears 
Thet rose for me! but was I dreaming? 
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The chanted hymn rose silvery clear, 
Without to me one word of meaning; 

My heart beat loud! she could not hear, 
The broad church aisle was intervening, 


At last the tardy prayer was o’er, 

Its echoes in my ear still sounding; 
My heart beats higher evermore, 

Like an impulsive sea rebounding. 


I sought to gain her side and speak 
Such words as echoed my deep feeling; 
While faltering step, and varying cheek 
My timid love came nigh revealing. 
A rosy smile, like buds that part, 
Made all my heart-beats veer and vary— 
I stole her hand with gentle art, 
And all the word I said, was—“ Mary!” 


So—tender roses strove to vie 

With her soft cheek in velvet seeming, 
And June was smiling first, when I 

Was blest! and knew I was not dreaming. 





MY WIFE. 


BY C. E. KELLY. 


My love stands up among the sheaves, 

Her forehead bound with maple leaves. 
. On her bosom she bears our child; 

Mother and infant undefiled! 

Sweetest picture of Virgin Saint— 

Such as Raphael loved to paint. 

With folded hair, and holy eyes 

That draw their light from Paradise! 

Day by day she smiles in my face 

And fills our home with quiet grace. 

Night by night she goes to her rest, 

Our baby dreaming on her breast. 

Thus I watch her—my love—my wife— 

Dearest heart of my truest life! 

Watch as her quivering lashes sweep 

The flaky whiteness of her cheek. 





And slumber—soft as dew that lies 

In the cup of the lily, seals her eyes. 
Whither now is thy spirit meek? 

In the beautiful garden of sleep? 

Barred from me by “the Silver Gate,” 
Where, knocking, I must stand and wait? 
I'm jealous of the dream that keeps 

Her thought from me the while she sleeps, 
I long for some dear sign to see, 

That even in sleep, she dreams of me! 
She whispers now! her lips unclose! 

And on her cheek there blooms the rose. 
Breathe it again—that murmured name— 
Which like a breath of flowers came. 

’Tis mine! ah, dearest joy to be 
Remembered even in dreams by thee! 





THE ORDE 


RLY WIFE. 


BY MARY DAYTON, 


Reaper, will you take a peep with me into 
the interior of a dwelling, in one of our eastern 
towns? We will look into the parlors. The folding 
doors are open, and both are furnished so exactly 
alike, that we feel inclined to rub our eyes and 
ask ourselves if we really-see two rooms—we 
have a slight fear that we are laboring under 
an optical illusion. The furniture, though not 
very expensive, is choice and elegant, but in its 
arrangement, more attention has been given to 
order than to taste. The rooms have an orderly, 
unused look, which destroys every home feeling, 
renders them chilling and gloomy, and unfit for 
social enjoyment. The chairs, ranged at equal 
distances, and so desperately fresh and clean, 
have a repelling appearance; the very ornaments 
have a sort of touch-me-not look; the richly 
bound, unsoiled books seem to shut themselves 
tight, with a firm determination never to store 
a brain with their contents. 

On a pleasant afternoon, once upon a time, a 
lady was seated in one of these parlors, with 
some needlework. A door leading to the hall 
was open, a window was raised, the shutters 
thrown back, and the beautifully embroidered 
white curtains looped up; but there was dust 
in the street, and the light was only allowed to 
steal through the richly painted, semi-transpa- 
rent blinds. The lady was, as the people would 
say, well-dressed, that is she was dressed in the 
reigning mode, but there was something in the 
methodical arrangement of all she wore, and in 
the regularity of every movement, that made one 
long to see straight lines and unbroken angles 
converted into curves. Her neck was straight 
and stiff; her head had evidently none of the bad 
habits of a lolling head; her elbows held them- 
selves a-kimbo, like a pair of well-trained, alert 
elbows, that never were guilty of friction with 
anything. Her hair, parted in a straight line 
precisely on the top of her head, had long been 
cured of its natural morbid inclination to curl, 
and all the hairs were now marshalled like so 
many horizontal soldiers. Her face was a very 
good one, as far as color and features go, but 
there was a fixed expression of watchfal, fretful 
anxiety, that darkly veiled all beauty. 

A light, firm step sounded in the hall, and a 
onions with a tall, fine figure, and a good- 


humored, intellectual countenance, appeared at 
the door, He spoke in a rich voice, with a gay 
tone and brilliant smile, 

**So, Amelia, you have really opened the par- 
lors for once, and I certainly wish——” 

*‘ Why, Charles,” in a hurried tone, ‘‘ you seem 
to forget that the foot-mat is designed for use.” 

“‘There’s no mud, Amelia, the walks are per- 
fectly dry.” 

‘‘ But there is dust surely.” 

He paused, and with a half-impatient, half- 
amused look, wiped the dust from his feet. 

Carelessly throwing his hat upon a sofa, he 
took # chair and seated himself near her. His 
wife rose quietly, and deposited the hat in its 
place in another apartment. 

‘¢ How happens it that these rooms are opened?” 
he inquired, as she returned, looking round with 
a somewhat comical expression. 

‘*‘Mrs, B—— told me the L——s would call 
here to-day: they leave town to-morrow.” 

‘Where are Amelia and Mary?” he asked. 

‘In the nursery.” 

“TI wish you would send for them; I’ve not 
seen them since morning.” 

‘‘Surely, Charles, you would not have those 
children brought into these rooms?” 

‘“*Why not?” 

**You know very well they would ruin every 
thing here in a few moments.” 

‘¢Well, let them be brought into the sitting- 
room.” 

“I think the nursery altogether the best place 
for them; it is sufficient for them to keep one 
room in constant disorder.” 

‘I wish your bump of order was in Jericho. 
} I should think you would want those children to 
have the range of the house. Nothing can be more 
refreshing than they are, with all their music, 
beauty and grace. I don’t care if they do soil 
things a little, and I am beginning to hate this 
funeral order. Let us join them in the nursery, 
if they must be cooped up there.” 

**You can, if you choose, but I had better re- 
main here.” 

‘If those people call, can’t you be summoned ?” 

“Yes, but I don’t like to leave these rooms 
when they are open.” 

With a light laugh, ‘Why if some one should 
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come in and move a chair a hundredth part of 
an inch from its place, you could put it back in 
a trice.” 

Cold silence fell. He took up a book and 
looked it over for awhile. He glanced at his 
wife’s face, he was always the first to sue for 
peace, because he knew that Amelia would never 
propose terms herself, she was too sure that 
right and reason were on her side. 

He spoke with a conciliating look and tone, 

‘Those people will hardly call to-night, Ame- 
lia.” 

“T think not—it is getting late.” 

“I declare,” he resumed, throwing his book 
down upon the nearest chair, “I’m too weary 
even for light reading; my head is completely 
snarled with this intricate case I’m trying. I 
believe music would do me good, will you play 
for me?” 

“Yes, presently.” 

He left the room, expecting her to follow; but 
she tarried to put the parlors in order and place 
them safely under lock and key, a work requiring 
some time. . 

Impatient at her delay, Charles sauntered to 
the nursery, and returned with one rosy, dim- 
pled, smiling little girl in his arms; and another 
rife with all the Eden loveliness of childhood 
dancing by his side, just as Amelia was seating 
herself at the piano. She cast a look of appre- 
hension and dismay at her offspring; of despair- 
ing resignation at her consort; and commenced 
playing. Charles threw himself upon as many 
chairs as he needed for a convenient couch, and 





Amelia was an orphan: her little fortune had 
all been expended in her school education; and 
before her marriage she had been dependant 
upon relatives. 

Lorell met her in ‘general society;” he was 
not a person to read character upon a slight 
acquaintance; he trusted the discriminating 
voice of the world, and the world declared her 
to be a model young lady, said that she was 
of good family, good-looking, well educated, 
accomplished; and that she would make an ad- 
mirable domestic wife. The last of this praise 
was intelligible at least; and it was precisely 
what he wanted. He did not ask for genius, 
beauty, or wealth; but he wanted a wife who 
would make home a pleasant resting-place for 
him. For a few months after his marriage, he 
believed he had been very fortunate. In the 
excitement and novelty of finding herself mis- 
tress of a household, Mrs. Lorell’s monomania 
slumbered for awhile, only to arouse with ten- 
fold power. Her natural love for order had 
been cultivated, until it had become a source 


3 of suffering to herself and all around her. Her 


eye was pained wherever she looked. The clouds 
would never have been piled in wild, fantastic 
masses if arranged by her; the rocks thrown 
together in rugged, picturesque harmony; the 
flowers strewn in beautiful disorder in their 
native bowers; but all would have been arranged 
by square and rule, line and plummet. 

Lorell was constantly assailed, at home, Ly 
anxious, cautious, cold reproofs, appalling re- 
monstrances. His children were denied the free- 


took a large book from a table for a pillow. dom and exercise he deemed necessary for their 


Amelia climbed up beside him, drew off a coral 


health. Her children, Mrs. Lorell was in the 


necklace and wound it about his head. Lilie} habit of saying, with a sort of mournful attempt 
leaned against an ottoman, and with intent look, : at resignation, were just exactly like their father; 
pouting rose-bud lips, and slightly contracted ; meaning that they inherited, to the full, his dis- 


brow, wearied her little fingers trying to pull: 
the worsted from the flowers. Amelia did not} 


orderly propensity, and none of her cardinal 
virtue. Lorell made every effort to cure her of 


see all this, her husband and children were be- } her foible; he tried reason, ridicule, authority; 


hind her, she could not play without the con- 
stant use of two eyes, and as happily she was 
not an Argus, her unconscious back remained in 
blissful ignorance. Music was to Charles merely 
an abstract pleasure; he was soothed and gently 
stimulated by pleasant sounds; had he been a 
musical critic, he must have decided that if his 
wife’s performance lacked those nice, variable 
touches indicative of feeling and taste, not an 
individual on the round earth could excel her in 
time. 

Charles Lorell was a lawyer; some thirty 
years of age. He was successful in his profes- 
sion, and had already realized a considerable 
income. 





but all in vain: she persisted in believing her- 
self the aggrieved party; and relentless as doom 
continued her orderly regulations, complaints 
and reproaches. Every day he repeated to him- 
self, ‘‘She is really an excellent woman, and this 
is but a trifle.” But he learned, in time, the 
great power of trifles. The most terrible torture 
invented by the inquisition consisted in the slow 
dropping of water. 

He rose in his profession; he acquired wealth ; 
but as far as enjoyment was concerned, he felt 
that his life was a failyre. He had little social 
or professional ambition; he had little native 
love for literature or the arts; but he had strong 
domestic affections, and he had no home—for 
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him there were no cool, green, refreshing rest- 
ing-places. After the day’s toilsome duties of 
his profession had been attended to, he spent 
his leisure time in his office; there he could, at 
‘least, find such peace as solitude could give. 

His daughters were early sent to a boarding- 
school: even there they led a freer and happier 
life than with their mother. 

Mrs. Lorell was not happy: true, she was not 
troubled much with her husband and children; 
but servauts would be disorderly; visitors must 





be entertained, and they would turn the house 
topsy turvy. 

She had some secondary troubles too: she be- 
lieved that her husband had weaned the affec- 
tions of her children from her; she considered 
herself a neglected wife. She talked much of 
mysterious Providences—Mrs. Lorell, like many 
wiser ones, was inclined to make a scape-goat 
of Providence—of bleeding victims on Hymen’s 
altar, meaning her sacrificed self. 

Ah, reader! great is the power of trifles. 





WEARY. 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Gent Ly, gently fall the snow-flakes 
On the hill-side and the lea; 

And the winds go sighing sadly, 
Like a burial melody; 

All is gloomy, all is lonely, 
And my heart is weary now, 

For a sadness seems to press me— 
Strangely press my throbbing brow. 


Old-time memories throng around me— 
Scenes of other, brighter years; 
When life seemed a fairy story, 
Ere I knew of sorrow’s tears. 
Gently, gently o’er my spirit 
Comes each bright and lovely dream, 
Like the moonshine falling softly 
O’er a murm’ring, restless stream. 





Sunny days of loving childhood! 
Oh, how beautiful ye seem, 

Gleaming through Time’s shadowy vista, 
Like a sweet and holy dream! 

Ye have vanished like the flowers 
’Fore the Autumn’s cruel blast, 

And have left but memories clinging 
*Round the dim and shadowy past! 


But the Spring will come in beauty, 
As it oft has come before, 

Wafting back the gentle zephyrs 
From the sunny South-sea shore; 
And the sweet and dear-loved flowers 

Gladden every hill and plain; 
Yet those sunny days of childhood— 
They will never come again! 





FANNIE, 


“MA BELLE.” 


BY LIBBIE D 


Burae as a robin, 
Singing as sweet; 
Crushing no flower 
With those tiny feet; 
Words rich in melody, 
The love should tell 
That all must feel for thee— 
Fannie, “ma belle.” 


Oh! the deep truth that looks 
From those dark eyes! 

Soul-lit, with radiance 
Caught from the skies. 

We feel that an’angel 
Among us doth dwell, 

When we witness thy spotless life, 
Fannie, “ma belle.” 


PLLLLL LL LOL 


Pride and a heart of fire 
Nature had given, 

How hast thou made it 
Fit.temple for Heaven. 

Thy pure, firm principle 
Honor we well! 

Little Evangelist! 
Fannie, “ma belle!” 


May such an angel 
Ever be given 

My careless feet to guide! 
Leading to Heaven! 

“Patience” to whisper low— 
Of hope to tell— 

My earthly comforter, 
Fannie, “ma belle.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

Back of Liege, among the picturesque hills 
which break up the country around that singular 
old city, stood an ancient farm house, more im- 
posing than the dwellings of ordinary landholders 
in Belgium, but yet by no means deserving the 
title of chateau. 

Tt was a rambling old house, occupying con- 
siderable ground, with many wings and old, 
quaint angles. Its site overlooked a winding 
of the Outhe, from whose banks it was lifted by 
innumerable terraces, which were # good deal 
neglected, being evidently shorn to the usual vel- 
vety thickness desirable to ornamental grounds, 
only when the owner required the grass for agri- 
cultural uses. The rooms in this dwelling were 


irregular, as its exterior showed, some being 


lofty and spacious, others intersecting corners, 
breaking through all ordinary rules of archi- 
tecture, and dim and irregular; but all over- 
looked glimpses of scenery that would have made 
even a hovel in that place desirable. 

The smoke from Liege, where foundaries and 
furnaces were forever in lurid action, rose up 
like a cloud over the hills; and a distant hum 
from the city came dreamily to increase, rather 
than disturb, the profound quietness of the spot. 

All along the hill-side, and up the opposite 
banks of the Outhe, lay cultivated fields owned 
by the farmer who made this dwelling his home. 
From hill-top to hill-top, across the sparkling 
stream and down where its windings were lost 
in the overflowing greenness, the land, with its 
abundant crop, was all his own. True, the do- 
main was not very large, but there was nothing 
but the overhanging sky visible beyond the verge 
of those hills; and as he stood upon his own ter- 
race, the Belgian farmer was at least monarch 
of all he surveyed. 

Workmen were scattered over these grounds, 
giving an air of life to the dreamy landscape, 
and the owner of the house walked to and fro on 
& terrace before the kitchen, watching the sun- 
set and idly remarking the growth of his fine 
harvest. 

There was a rustic seat upon the terrace, 
formed from the gnarled boughs and twisted 
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branches of trees, that had been thinned from 
the elms and oaks that still shadowed the house; 
and here the stout old man seated himself to 
enjoy the approaching twilight. 

He had been alone but a few moments, when 
a light step upon the turf, and a sweet, girlish 
voice, musical with some inner joy, that mel- 
lowed every note, reached his ear through the 
overhanging branches. 

The old farmer smiled, a sleepy, pleasant 
smile, without opening his half-shut eyes, or 
moving his position in the least. A nightingale 
among the boughs had not disturbed him more 
pleasantly. 

The girl came up from the lower terrace, 
mounting the turf steps very lightly, and carol- 
ing her song all the way. She stood there now, 
surprised by the sight of her father, blushing 
rose-red, and with the look of a half tamed bird, 
checked in its song by sudden fright. 

The old farmer was looking at her through his 
half-shut eyes, with a certain rude sense of the 
beautiful stealing upon his senses, which the 
sight of that young creature must have aroused 
in any human breast. 

The songstress was a young girl, it might be 
of eighteen or twenty, a tall, slender creature, 
with hair dark as midnight and eyes brilliant 
as stars. A peachy bloom warmed her cheeks, 
and her parted lips were rich and red, like ripe 
cherries with the dew and sunshine struggling 
over them together. A skirt of crimson cash- 
mere fell to her ankles, without concealing their 
slender symmetry, and a corsage of black velvet 
was laced over her delicate figure, with a scarlet 
cord, which formed a network over the snowy 
muslin of a chemisette, cut low enough to reveal 
the curve of a most superb neck, with glimpses 
of a shoulder, from which the childish dimples 
had not yet entirely disappeared. There was 
eome disorder in her dress, for the crimson ker- 
chief, which had been knotted under her chin as 
she went out, fell back upon her shoulders, and 
was entangled among the heavy braids of her 
hair, which either the wind or some other cause 
had half unwound from her head. 

All this added to the picturesque a which 
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this lovely girl produced as she stood thus, 
contrasted with the green verdure all around, 
and flooded by the glowing hues of a more than 
usually brilliant sunset. This warm light pre- 
vented the farmer seeing the flush that spread 
over that beautiful neck and face, as he became 
visible to his daughter. He saw the exquisite 
grace of her attitude, and the smile gradually 
disappeared on his face, It was a proud, honest 
smile, which told how truly the old man loved 
his child. 

“Therese!” he said, patting the rustic seat 


with his large hand, ‘‘come, sit by my side ; 


awhile, I have been searching for you all over 
the house. Why is it, child, that you stay out- 
of-doors so much? The summer sun will make 
you brown as.a filbert, if you live in it always.” 

The girl approached her father, hurriedly, and 
with a painful flush of the forehead. There was 
a slight quiver about her exquisite mouth, as if 
there had been a throb of fear or pain in the 
abrupt check given to her song. 

‘I did not expect you home from the fields 
till supper time,” she said, seating herself by 
the old man, and making a vain effort to arrange 
the kerchief over her head. 

“Yes, yes, daughter, but where have you 
been? I must begin to inquire a little into 
these long rambles, for you are a motherless 
young thing, Therese; and so very pretty that 
I. begin to have misgivings about our way of 
life——” 

“Misgivings of what, father?” faltered the 
girl, looking far away, as if there was something 
in the sunset which she had never seen before, 
while the rich color trembled away and faded 
from her face. 

“«Don’t be frightened, child. I am not angry 
with you. Heaven forbid. But it seems to me, 
Therese, that you have less time and fewer 
thoughts for your father than usual. I did 
think when you left off school and came home 
for good, that my child would be more with me. 
Nay, nay, girl. What! tears? How foolish this 
is. As if I were chiding you for loving the fresh 
air. Come, come, kiss me, little one, and you 
shall live out-of-doors, like the birds, if it will 
make you happier.” 

So kissing the young girl, with an outpour- 
ing of fondness, the good father forgot all his 
anxieties, as usual, and began caressing the 
beautiful creature at his side, as if he had com- 
mitted some grave offence, in pressing the ques- 
tior. as to her movements. 

But these caresses affected the girl more than 
his gentle chiding had done. Her bosom heaved 
with sobs, that broke quivering upon her lips; 





her eyes were cast downward and flooded with 
tears; she no longer seemed afraid, but heart- 
broken. And for what? Because her kind old 
father had expressed a wish for the society of 
his child; a fear that it was unsafe for one so 
lovely to roam abroad at all hours of the day? 
Was this all? Old man, old man, had you ques- 
tioned the girl then, kindly still, but more 
closely, it had proved better for you both, 

He could not do it. The first tear in those 
saddened eyes swept away all his suspicions and 
disarmed his caution. He gathered the young 


creature fondly to his bosom and kissed her 


flushed forehead, calling her all sorts of endear- 
ing names, and begging her pardon for his 
cruelty. And so it always ended. Therese 
ruled the honest heart of that old man with 
despotic tyranny. In the affections, as in love, 
the one who feels most tenderly, must always 
be the slave. This daughter was all the world 
to the good farmer; but Therese had but a 
divided love to give in exchange for so much 
affection, 

Poor wayward girl! So rich in wild and gener- 
ous feelings, how could she help trembling on the 
honest bosom, which had lost so much wealth 
without knowing it. 

How restless and wild she seemed, while her 
old father sat there so contented, as if her very 
presence were enough to fill his heart with the 
richest happiness. While his eyes dwelt upon 
her, and his great hands were caressing hers as 
a school boy might fondle a bird he had caught, 
she was looking abroad, casting furtive glances 
hither and thither, as if every object were better 
than her father’s happy face; and with a ner- 
vous restlessness that betrayed a wish to spring 
up and fly from the presence, to which she was 
so welcome, 

At last the supper bell sounded, and up 
from the fields came a troop of work-people, 
who passed the old farmer and his child, with 
something of the homage which persons of that 
class gave to nobles of the country, only the 
rude dignity of the man and the exceeding love- 
liness of that young girl had a sort of aristo- 
cracy of their own, which made itself respected 
spite of their comparative inferiority to the more 
privileged nobles. 

“Come,” said the old man, rising, with his 
arm still around the girl, ‘‘let us go in and give 
the good people their supper. The sight of 
your bright face at the board is better than 
wine of Cordova to a weary man. It pleases 
me to witness their honest eyes brighten at your 
approach.” 

‘Not to-night, father, I would not have them 
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look upon me to-night. You see, father, how, 
the wind has torn through my hair. Besides 1} 
am not hungry, and + 

‘¢Well, well, child, have your own way. In} 
fact your pretty face does look like a rose-bud in 
e kitchen-garden at our table. So if it pleases 
you better, the women shall wait upon you in 
your own dainty little room, only you must let 
the old father in to assure himself. that it is not 
lack of appetite that keeps you so often from the 
common table. But for this warm bloom, child, 
I should fancy you were ill, or pining about 
something.” 

Therese started apprehensively, ‘‘Ill, father. 
Ah, not that; and as for pining, do I look sad?” 

She turned her face upon him, radiant with a 
smile, not the less beautiful that it was a little 
forced. 

“You look like an angel, child, or rather (for 
angels strike us poor mortals as cold beings after 
all) you seem nearer like one of those heathen 
goddesses, that were in place of our saints in 
times gone by.” 

The girl’s black eyes flashed; her tall form 
erected itself proudly; and some dreamy sense 
of the future seemed to inspire her as she 
answered, 

“Yes! a goddess, father—a goddess among 
men. I would be that rather than a saint; or an 
angel. What influence have they upon human 
hearts but to chill them? I wish some one else 
had thought to call me a goddess first though.” 

*‘Some one else? And who should that be, 
Therese? Who but your foolish old father would 
think of searching the heathen Paradise for 
comparison for his child, while there was a saint 
left in the calender?” 

‘*No one, I dare say,” answered the girl, with 
a quick motion of the head, ‘‘I only wish—that 
is one wants new titles once and awhile, and it 
is so tiresome to be called angel, angel, nothing 
but angel. Saint would be a variety—but I don’t 
think any one ever called me that.” 

No,” said the old man, sadly, ‘saint was 
the title for your mother.” 

“She is a saint,” answered Therese, and her 
superb eyes filled with moisture, “but I, I shall 
never be that. Her mission is in heaven, mine on 
earth, where hearts burn, and beat, and strive. 
Yes, father, I would be a goddess, at whose feet 
human beings should bow, not an angel or saint 
surrounded by creatures so pure and good that 
they chill the very imagination. So call me a 
goddess, father, for I am too wild for a saint, 
and too wayward for an angel.” 

“You are a strange child,” said the old man, 
anxiously, ‘‘and I am getting to wonder at you 











more and more. A countess would not act or 
look more proudly.” 

“Oh! if I were a countess! I would give my 
life, if you could make me a countess, only that 
life would become so precious thea, that I could 
not part with it—oh! father, why was I born 
one of the people, and yet given such thoughts 
and this face?” 

‘* Hush, child, hush, these are dangerous ques- 
tions and difficult to solve, Remember, that to 
our work-people, yonder, your position is one to 
envy. They look up to you as you look up to 
the nobles. Be content, Therese, with the lot in 
which you are cast. Your mother never looked 
beyond it, and she was beautiful as you are!” 

‘And was she happy, father? Here, in the 
old farm-house, presiding over that long table, 
and dealing out food for those ravenous men— 
was my mother happy?” 

“Your mother was happy, girl. She loved 
me, and I worshipped her. She need not have 
gone to Paradise so early, for this spot was a 
heaven to her and me.” 

‘True, true, father; but she loved her equal, 
and it was easy to be content. She had not been 
taught pride among the privileged classes, by 
being educated with them as you have educated 
me. Besides you were no common man. Who 
could help loving so much gentleness and 
strength, so much courage and patience? But 
where in all the land is there another, not of 
rank, to compare with you? When I think of 
this, it reminds me that I am born one of the 
people. But those above us will never under- 
stand or acknowledge a greatness that lies in the 
individual. To the nobiles of this land, you and 
your daughter are but peasants.” 

*¢ And what else should we desire to be? While 
the hill-sides yonder are my own, and all this 
pretty valley can be given as an inheritance to 
my child, is it not better to use our wealth and 
power in ennobling the humbler classes, to which 
we, in some sort belong, than in envying those 
who look down upon us? Come, come, child, I 
shall regret having placed you in the convent, to 
be educated with so many noble damsels, if it hag 
led you to scorn your old home and associates, 
My heart has often misgiven me on the subject, 
but your poor mother was so proud of you, and 
made it almost a dying request that you should 
have every faculty made perfect, that I could 
not refuse her, though aware how much danger 
lay in associating you with a class to which I 
did not even wish you to belong.” 

‘And why not? why not?’ exclaimed the girl, 
angrily. 

‘* Because I would have nothing in common 
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‘with a class of men, whose vices keep pace with 
their power, and whose pride would trample you 
‘under foot, beautiful and perfect as you are, 
‘simply because of the blood in your veins. No, 
no, Therese, there is yet among our own friends, 
men who will be leaders of the people, and will 
never cease struggling till labor has filled up the 
great chasm which seperates the nobility of 
caste from that of strength and thought.” 

**Can you believe this, father? Will the time 
ever come, when these two extremés of society 
‘can be forced together; when a nobleman would 
not feel a degradation to unite himself with a 
daughter of the people?” 

“The time must come, child, when the people 
will assert their own rank——” 

“Yes! yes! but will the nobles acknowledge 
ite” 

‘“‘They will be forced to acknowledge it, or 
perish,” said the old man, turning his face to 
‘the sunset, which fell upon it like a glory. ‘But 
come in, my daughter. The dews are beginning 
to fall, and our people will miss my presence at 
their'meal. These are not subjects for a girl of 
your tender age. Forget them, and I will come, 
after supper, to that pretty nest which my bird- 
ling has built for herself, and hear her sing an 
air, or she may go to bed with all these weighty 
thoughts on her brain.” 

Again the girl seemed troubled. Her color 
came and went; she caught her breath as if 
taken by surprise, and answered quickly, 

‘Not to-night, father. The wind has made 
me hoarse, I could not sing a note. Besides I 
am so weary—and—and——” 

“Oh, these long walks are too much. Go in 
and get some rest. Now I look at it, your cheek 
is paler than it was. I should have remembered 
that the night dews are unwholesome.” 

Therese did not reply, but taking advantage 
of her father’s permission, walked quickly toward 
a wing of the building, in which her own apart- 
ments were located. Mounting some steps that 
led to a stone balcony where some orange trees 
were in blossom, she disappeared through a 
narrow door and entered her own pretty bower- 
room. 

It was a cosy little nest, in which the girl 
found herself. Lighted by a broad lattice open- 
ing upon the balcony, and by an opposite window 
which looked out upon the green wall of an upper 
terrace, that sloped away from the back of the 
house, it was more sunny and cheerful than any 
other portion of the building. A screen of orange 
trees cast a network of quivering leaves across 
this lattice in front, and from a strip of level 
éarth in the rear came the glow of flowers, roses 





and heliotrope predominating, with white cle- 
matis vines creeping like clustering snow-flakes 
up the green steep of the embankment, some 
twenty feet away. 

The furniture of this little room was very 
simple, and covered with chintz composed of 
many cheerful tints. A few drawings in water 
colors hung upon the walls, and the picture of a 
very beautiful woman, the shadow of Therese’s 
fost mother, occupied a place over the couch 
upon which the young girl flung herself. 

She was weary, yet feverish with an excite- 
ment that admitted of no rest. Now her cheek 
went pale, as if with some vague expectation; 
then it would flush hot and red, and she would 
cast angry glances into the sunset, with an im- 
petuous wish to sweep all the rich crimson away 
from the sky, and cover the earth with a sudden 
darkness. Yes! it was the darkness she waited 
for, and a living presence, which she felt cer- 
tain, as of her own life, that the darkness would 
bring into her little bower-room. 

And where had Therese Merincourt been, that 
beautiful summer’s day? Why was it that she 
came back to the old farm house, in a tumult of 
feelings, that now broke out in gushes of wild 
delight, now pressed upon her heart with a 
weight of anxiety that took away her breath? 


CHAPTER II. 

Bryonp the valley, in which her father lived, 
a mile or two farther from Liege, and buried 
deeper still g the broken uplands, stood an 
old chateau, surrounded by an estate equal to 
many German principalities. But the monied 
value of the estate was nothing compared to its 
picturesque beauty. The old forest trees that 
surrounded the mansion; the rose hedges that 
time had woven into thrifty luxuriance, clothing 
the grey old walls and turrets with their bloom; 
the broken hills and the river which ran through 
Merincourt’s valley, a mile or two farther down, 
sweeping in a belt of silver through a green 
gorge of the hills far below the foundations of 
the old mansion, which at a certain hour of the 
day cast its shadows far across the stream, 
leaving the tracery of a stunted tower and an 
angle of the wall clearly defined upon the oppo- 
site bank—all this rendered the Chateau de 
Maury one of the most princely and picturesque 
places in the neighborhood. The grounds of 
this estate stretched down the river Outhe, till 
they joined those of the farmer Merincourt, and 
when Therese left the greensward, which was to 
be her own inheritance, it was always to pene- 
trate into the deeper shades and more richly 
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cultivated lands of her aristocratic neighbor. 
Always. Yes! it was even so, for the unhappy 
girl had trod the path so often, and sought it so 
madly, that she had no power to turn another 
way, even had reason, for a moment, obtained a 
hearing in her rebellious heart. 

How blind the old farmer was for two months. 
Therese had drooped and pined away, like a lost 
bird beneath his roof, and he had grieved over 
it constantly, without for once pausing to inquire 
into the source of all this languor and too evi- 
dent trouble. He did not know that during this 
time her walks in the woods of Maury had been 
solitary ones; and this was why his child came 
home with a step so langaid and eyes so heavy. 
He did not know of this, because in his fatherly 
trust, the old man never dreamed that she had, 
® year before, found a companion in these ram- 
bles, and that it was the solitude in which she 
was now left—the solitude and uncertainty— 
that was quenching the bloom from her cheeks 
and exhausting the vigor from her proud foot- 
steps. 

No! there is a mistake here, Therese had 
never taken her walks in utter solitude, for 
each day, just before she came in sight of the 
chateau, a boy, some twelve years of age, would 
drop to her feet suddenly from the boughs of a 
tree, where he had been idly swinging with the 
wind, or start up from some green hollow with 
hands full. of valley lilies, and she would gaze 
upon him for an instant with parted lips and 
eager eyes, till he shook his head with a sor- 
rowful motion—the sorrow of which lay in the 
keen disappointment visible in her face, and said 
to her, ‘‘Not yet, not yet, but to-morrow per- 
haps.” ; 

Then Therese would take his offering of 
flowers, with a sorrowful face, and give the lad 
money, which he honestly believed was in ex- 
change for the blossoms he had gathered; and 
thus Therese learned, day by day, that the cha- 
teau was still in the hands of servants, and that 
neither the old Marquis de Maury nor his son 
had yet returned from Paris. This knowledge 
was almost killing the poor girl, and yet she 
went day by day that it might be confirmed, 
and that every fresh hope which sprang up in 
the morning might be crushed in her heart be- 
fore nightfall. 

And there Therese Merincourt lived with her 
grand-hearted father, her whole life embittered, 
and revolting cruelly at the fate which gave her 
an aristocratic education, which a plebeian birth 
must ever turn into a torment and a mockery— 
® secret buried up in her young heart which 
would have shaken his stout heart to the centre 





had he but dreamed of it. There she lived, and 
hoped, and suffered, and he looked on profoundly 
unconscious, either of the fiery heart or fiery 
trials that had sprung into life beneath his very 
eye. Merincourt thought his child a little more 
wayward and moody than usual, but the solitude 
in which she lived accounted for that, and he 
sometimes resolved to seek out a female comr 
panion for her, which she always resolutely de- 
clined, and so their lives wore on. 

That night, when the old man sat upon the 
terrace, waiting for his child, he could not fail 
to remark the change that had come over her. 
The fire of that heart flushing up redly into her 
face, the restlessness and wild snatches of joy, 
the happiness without repose, and the sting of a 
hidden anxiety which nothing could blunt, all 
these were enough to make the old man wonder 
what new train of thought had broken upon the 
solitude of his darling. Thought! Why every 
faculty of reflection had been broken up and 
plunged into a whirlpool of feeling, during the 
months in which he had. been regretting the 
forced quietude of her life. Poor old man—un- 
happy girl! 

At last the crimson and rosy purple, so hateful 
to her eye, faded quite away from the west, and 
the soft summer night came on with its splendor 
of stars, holding in abeyance a moon that would 
rise after midnight. Therese watched each star, 
as it came trembling out into the purple of the 
sky, with a joy of expectation, as one hears the 
footsteps of a beloved object far off, and heralds 
each increase of the welcome sound with a heart 
pulse. 

‘¢When the stars are all out, he will come,” 
she murmured, burying her face in the cushions 
of her couch, with a shudder of impatient de- 
light. ‘One, two, three, oh! now they come 
sparkling together in clusters and groups, so 
bright that they almost fling shadows from the 
orange leaves upon the floor. Hush! It is, it 
igue.”? 

She started up and bent forward listening. 
Her breath was hushed, the eager flash of her 
eyes was visible even in the pale starlight. After 
a moment she fell back with alow moan. It was 
the heavy footstep of a workman that passed her 
lattice, and the tramp of his tired feet upon the 
turf smote upon her heart, till it was sick with 
disappointment. Then she grew weary and sank 
down upon the cushions, folding her hands 
tightly over her bosom and holding down the 
heart beneath with passionate force. 

At last, this watchfulness became insupport- 
able. She sprang up and began to walk back 
and forth in the room with burning haste, like a 
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young panther treading its jungle. The pa- 
toxysm of her impatience grew violent; she 
breathed with feverish pain; and was forced to 
fling open the lattice door in order to obtain a 
deep breath of air. 

‘When once in the open air, she saw that the 
moon was up and silvering the distant trees with 
its radiance, touching the river here and there 
With. tremulous gleams, but making the shadows 
around it stilt more dense. The moon was up; 
it must be after midnight. He would not come. 
What could she do? Wait till the dawn and 
then go forth with tearful, heavy eyes to meet 
her father? She.shrunk from the torment of 
that lonely watch, to sleep were impossible, to 
remain quiet equally so. The curse of a quick 
soul was upon her, the fever and the pain which 
henceforth would never be quenched. Action 
she must have, action. She would plunge forth 
into the black shadows on the river, anywhere 
which gave space enough for her to breathe 
freely in. 

She sprang down the steps and hurried away 
up the banks of the river. A faint footpath was 
trod along the sward, worn imperceptibly by her 
own wayward feet. She was soon away from the 
house, and saw it lying black and grimly on the 
slope of the hills, with the light of her own room 
twinkling like a star through the open lattice. 

‘*He will come this way,” she said, ‘he will 
come even yet. The boy never told me falsely 
in his life. He, in Liege, and not seek me at 
once. Oh! it is impossible. I would as soon 
doubt that the stars up yonder are shining. I 
will walk on a little way, just along this sweep 
of the hill, and if he meets me, why it will be 
easy to say that I was tempted out by the moon- 


light. How should he know that I have ever } 


heard of his arrival? Besides, will he not be 
overjoyed at seeing me, a few minutes earlier 
than he expected?” 

Thus consoling herself with fresh hopes, the 
young girl sprang forward, and walked rapidly 
on. But though she looked eagerly forward at 
each step, and held her breath at the faintest 
noise, nothing human met her sight, till she 
found herself close by the Chateau de Maury, 
which, like her own more humble home, stood 
upon the banks of the river. 

Here Therese paused irresolute and struck 
with sudden timidity. The winding path had 
led her into a flower garden, which lay under a 
wing of the chateau. Directly over this garden, 
the narrow windows were golden with light, that 
streamed far out upon the flower beds, and was 
broken among the leaves of a tall tree that shel- 
tered that angle of the building. Nothing but a 


; screen of roses in full flower separated Therese 
} from these windows, and as she stood wistfully 
} gazing upward, there broke through a shout of 
laughter, and the ringing,of glasses dashed 
against each other, followed by a confusion of 
voices which rushed out upon the dewy night 
with singular repulsiveness. 

There was one voice in the shout that made 
the heart leap in that young girl’s bosom, like a 
wild bird shot in its covert. She sprang for- 
ward, lifted herself up by the screen of roses, 
shaking the blossoms loose in great clusters and 
blinding herself with a rain of snowy petals, till 
at last her beautiful face reached a level with 
the principal lattice. 

He was there, standing at the head of a table, 
amid the remnants of a carouse such as Therese 
had never witnessed before. Wine-glasses of 
various tints, amber, green and ruby-colored, 
were huddled together in flashing confusion, 
some partly full of wine, others overturned and 
sending their half drained contents in a red 
stream upon the table linen. Vases of fruit had 
been overturned, amid the riotous mirth that 
satiated appetites could not quench: and among 
the prostrate glasses and open-mouthed decan- 
ters, ripe figs, nectarine and crimson cherries, 
were mingled with luscious richness. The room 
was brilliantly illuminated, and some beautiful 
object flung back the light at every point; but 
Therese saw nothing but this mass of floating 
colors in the centre of the apartment, and the 
handsome young profligate who stood with glit- 
tering eyes and flushed face addressing the reck- 
less men grouped around the board. His dark 
hair, so glossy and abundant that it rendered 
the powder then in vogue quite unnecessary, had 
been gathered behind in a crimson ribbon, and 
were slightly sprinkled with powder, but the 
ribbon had broken loose during the revel, and 
’ hung fluttering among the long curls that fell 
‘in tangled masses down his back. His brow 

was moist and his lips red as coral, as he an- 
3 Swered some light jest, which had been hurled 
‘ at him from across the table. 
«Well, well, I will give you her name then. 
$ To-morrow you shall judge for yourselves, if 
’ Versailles itself contains anything so lovely— 
The Belle of Liege, Therese De Merincourt.” 

The yount count lifted a glass to his smiling 
lips, drained its contents, and whirling it up- 
ward in the light, shouted ‘again ‘‘The Belle of 
Liege;” and the restive group shouted back the 
toast, while their goblets clashed tegether, and 
more than one fell in diamond fragments to the 
floor. 

To-morrow then we shall see this paragon,” 
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shouted one of the young men, “Count Alfred 
. it.” 

Aye! have no fear. The little flutterer will 
be haunting the grounds by daybreak. I have 
but to send a hint of my arrival and she will fly 
to her old covert.” 

“And where is that? Tell us the spot.” 

‘‘Oh, certainly, and he who lacks amusement 
may .wait her coming, for ought I care. On 
the second winding of the river, just upon the 
stream, is an old thorn tree, where I parted 
from her three months ago. It was in blossom 


then. She will expect me to make a second. 


tryst, now that it is red with leaves. Poor 
thing! she has never been at court, and will 
doubtless be mad enough to believe in the 
eternity of a three month’s passion. So he 


who wishes to surprisé her waiting, must get up 
with the dew. For my part, I shall be under a 
cloud of silver curtains, dreaming of one who as 
yet shall be nameless.” 

That moment there was a shiver among the 
roses, near the window; and a dead weight fell 
downward upon the turf. There was no moan, or 
expression of pain; but some ten minutes after, 
@ female form staggered out from among the 
shadows, and swept recklessly across the green- 
sward and flower-beds, trampling down every 
beautiful thing in her path; and so swifter and 
swifter, with her heart held tight in her bosom, 
as if girded there with bands of steel, Therese 
Merincourt sped on through the moonlight to 
her dark, dark home. ° 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








MA 


RY. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


I *’urep me of a tale of yore, 
An olden tale, though very sweet, 
Of one who bore thy name before, 
Who wiped the Saviour’s weary feet. 


Mary, sweet friend of mine, dost know 
Thy name was spoken by Him once? 
Methinks I hear its thrilling flow, 
Its holy risen consonance. 


Safe in the shadow of the Cross, 
May thy dear spirit ever hide; 

And when life’s waves of sorrow toss, 
Rest in His strength, the crucified! 


And meekly sitting at His feet, 
Learn all Life’s holy lessons there. 
*Till thy pure spirit stands complete 
In righteousness; this is my prayer. 
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VELVET CL 


BY EMILY H.M 


\ 


We give, this month, a pretty cloak pattern, 
which is entirely new, and destined to be very 
fashionable. 

It is, however, somewhat more difficult to 
make than many of our patterns; but any skil- 
ful person, even though not a professional dress- 
maker, cun cut it out from the diagram in the 
opposite page. 

The pattern consists of five pieces, the prin- 
cipal of which, Nos. 1, 2 and 8, are discriminated 
by the different character of their lines. 

. 1. One front. > 
Half the back. 
The sleeve. 
Front of the collar. 
Back of the collar. 

The first thing to be done-is to enlarge the 
pattern, in the proportion of five to the.inchi 
That is to say, each side of éach piece must be 
made five times as large as in our diagram, 
which will give a pattern suitable for a medium 


. 2. 
. 8. 
. 4. 
. 5. 


WAL WA 


ANH A 


the seam down the middle. 
permit us to get in the whole of the front; but 


by projecting the broken lines till they meet, 


OAK. 


AY. 


——. 


In joining the pieces together, sew AAA of 


the front to AAA of the sleeve; BBB of the 
back to BBB of the sleeve; and CC of the front 
of the collar to CC of the back of the collar. 


The straight side of the half of the back is 
Our page does not 


the pattern is made perfect. 
In making up this cloak, if the material is of 


velvet, trim with a rich silk galloon or braid: 
on the part forming the sleeve, the three stripes 
of braid may be omitted, the cloak looking 
equally as well without them; the collar is 
pointed.both at the back and front, the point 
‘at ‘the back being finished by rich, handsome 
silk tassel. 
This style of cloak looks extremely handsome, 
however, made in grey cloth, and trimmed either 
with black, purple, or dark green velvet, and is 
well adapted for cold weather, being very warm 


and comfortable. 





sized lady. The top of each piece is, of course, 
at the top of the diagram. 
Vou. XXXI.—15 
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VELVET CLOAK. 
DIAGRAM FOR VELVET CLOAK. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A POPPY 


BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


MaTERIALS.—For @ double Poppy, sanguinia 
paper; for a single Poppy, carmine paper; 
hearts, wire, wax, &c. Cut one of fig. 2; and 
three or four of fig. 3, which should be slightly 
curled. For a single Poppy, cut. one of fig. 2; 
paint the edge of the petals black with Indian 


for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and buds, all the smal! flowers being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A, M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 


82 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 


ink; crimp the edge of the petals slightly. The 
natural stamen can be used. 





* MATERIALS FoR MakinG Paper FLowers.— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper } 








TATTING EDGING. 


BY MRS. PULLAN. 


TE cotton used ought to be rather coarse, as , first, ¢<which is for the centre loop) only working 


it loses much of its effeet if worked in too fine two double instead of three at the beginning and 
& material. To commence, make a loop, work $end; attach this to the first pin-stitch of the 
three double, one pin-stitch, and one double five } centre loop, and continue to work four more 
times, three double, draw up the loop, and re- loops in the same manner, attaching them to 
peat these loops at a distance of half an inch, { the pin-stitches of the centre loop, and also fas- 
until you have the length required; turn and } tening them to each other with a stitch from the 
work on the plain thread a few overcast stitches, : first pin-stitch of the one to the double stitch of 
then form another loop exactly the same as the ’ the last; fill up the intermediate thread with 
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244 WINDOW-TASSEL BAG IN APPLIQUE. 


overcast stitches, and proceed in the same way ; that we gave full elementary instructions for 
to the end. Our old subscribers will recollect tatting in last year’s volume. 














WINDOW-TASSEL BAG IN APPLIQUE. 


BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 


Tus little article, so useful in itself, will be ; spicuous place fu every apartment, and to hang 
found to be really an ornament when worked; in the strongest light, it is worthy of some 
either to correspond with the curtains of the} attention. Our illustration may be worked in 
apartment in which it is placed, or in some net and muslin, or in two sorts of muslin, in the 
pretty design, which may be sufficiently suitable { usual manner. 
to their style. As it happens to take a con- 





WOOL SCARF IN CROCHET. 


BY MES. PULLAN. 


We gave, last month, an engraved pattern for; some might not be able to work out without a 
a wool scarf in crochet, a thing especially suit- ; description, which accordingly we now give. The 
able for the season. We have since thought that ' scarf should be worked in two colors scarlet and 








BRAIDED SLIPPER. 

prown, and in German wool. Make a chain of ) inches wide, two loops in one, which when cut 
eighty loops, join it, and work round it one long ; forms the fringe, and completes this very useful 
stitch and one chain, in every second loop. You} little article. A very pretty cuff may be made 
then commence the first row of the pattern by i to match by knitting a straight piece in garter 
working three long, one chain and three long in g stitch of about three inches wide, and when long 
every seventh loop of the last row; repeat these } ; enough to pass over the hand, cast off and sew 
rows until the scarf is of sufficient length, alter- } up; then crochet on this about four rows of the 
nating the colors. Finish the ends by netting * same pattern, which corresponds with the scarf, 
three or four rows on a small mesh, and then, ; and looks very well when worn together. 

netting with double wool on a mesh about three : 











BRAIDED SLIPPER. 


BY MRS. PULLAN. 


MaTeRIALs.—Rich scarlet cloth, and Napo- ‘sew it down at all points, before turning, so as 
leon blue Russia braid. to keep them fine and sharp. Claret and green, 

Cut off a length of the braid, and draw out the } brown and blue, and many other combinations, 
threads of it, to serve for running on the braid : may be used; and if wished very handsome, the 
instead of sewing silk. Take the stitches across } ‘outer side of the braid may be edged with fine 
the braid, and not along the centre or edge; and ’ gold thread. 





BABY’S BOOT IN CASHMERE AND BRAID. 


BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 


Tuts charming little article, the three illus- ; the nursery, and one very easy to be made. The 
trations of which are to be found in the front ; baby’s boot may be made of cashmere of any 
part of the number, is one of the most useful in ‘ colar, braided either with its own or any other 








werner. 
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KNITTED FRINGE FOR COUNTERPANE. 





color that may give an agreeable contrast. White 


cashmere looks very pretty braided with red or } 


blae; blue cashmere with the pattern in red; red 


cashmere with white or black braid. The boot 
must be bound with the same color as the braid, 
and the buttonholes worked to match. 





KNITTED FRINGE FOR COUNTERPANE. 


BY MRS. PULLAN,. 
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We recommend this fringe, as having @ very 
handsome effect when hanging down the sides 
of a bed, and in many other positions where it 
may be equally suitable. The points being fas- 
tened at regular distances to the margin of the : 
counterpane, leaving the openings clear and dis- 
tinct between them, gives it a new and orna- 
mental character. The richness and length of 
the fringe must, of course, depend on the incl 
nation of the worker, but it ought to have some 
reference to the depth of the heading, and should } 
likewise always have a proportionate fulness and 
length. 

Cast on fifteen loops. First row—knit one, 
knit two together, thread forward twice, knit 
two together, thread forward, knit one, thread 
forward, make three stitches, thread forward, 
knit one, thread forward, knit one, thread for- 
ward twice, knit two together, knit one, place 
the needle in the loop, put the lengths of cotton, } 
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previously cut and doubled in the centre, over 
the right hand needle, and then knit the loop in 
in the common way; then bring the ends of the 
cotton forward and knit the next loop; pass the 
two ends back and knit the last loop. 

Second row—knit six, purl one, knit one, purl 
nine, knit two, purl one, knit two. 

Third row—knit one, knit two together, thread 
forward twice, knit two together, thread for- 
ward, knit three, thread forward, knit three, 
thread forward, knit three, thread forward, knit 
one, thread forward twice, knit one, thread for- 
ward twice, knit two together, knit one, insert 
the cotton for the fringe in the same manner as 
in the first row, always on the three last loops 
of the alternate rows. 

Fourth row—knit six, purl one, knit two, purl 
one, knit one, purl five, purl three together, purl 
five, knit two, purl one, knit two. 

Fifth row—knit one, knit two together, thread 








PALM-LEAF IN COLORED EMBROIDERY. 
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forward twice, knit two together, thread for- 
ward, knit two together, knit one, knit two to- 
gether, knit one, knit two together from the 
back, thread forward, knit one, thread forward 
twice, knit two together, thread forward twice, 
knit two together, thread forward twice, knit 
two together, knit one; insert the fringe as 
before. 

Sixth row—knit six, purl one, knit two, purl 
one, knit two, purl one, knit one, purl two 





together, purl one, purl two together, purl one, 
purl two together, purl one, purl two together, 
knit two, purl one, knit two. 

Seventh row—knit one, knit two together, 
thread forward twice, knit two together, thread 
forward, slip narrow and bind, knit one, slip 
narrow and bind, thread forward, knit eleven, 
insert the fringe. 

Eighth row—cast off seven, knit four, purl 
three together, knit three, purl one, knit two. 





PALM-LEAF IN COLORED EMBROIDERY. 


BY MES. PULLAN. 
































A BEAUTIFUL pattern. The key to the pe least experienced to work the pattern without 


ferent colors, which we subjoin, will enable even } difficulty. 
KEY TO THE PATTERN. 
Light Grey. Middle Grey. Dark Grey. 


Light Green. Middle Green. 
x} o 


o 
Dark Green. 


Very Dark Green. 


uw 
Dark Red. 


a 
White. 





FOOT COVER IN KNITTED EMBROIDERY. 


Tas is made very much like the Oriental , The illustration, which is in the front of the 
Sofa-Quilt, described in the February number. } number, will show where the differences are. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Scuoon Crorags.—The corset for childhood must 
be easy, elastic, and so constructed as to support the 
other clothing. It must have no bones in front; the 
shoulder-straps must be wide, elastic, and so con- 
structed as to press upon the poitts of the shoulders, 
fastening at the same time far down the back, and 
in this way drawing back the shoulders and giving 
prominence to the chest. The under-clothing must 
be fastened on to the corsets by buttons, and never 
be tied up with strings, which cut and compress the 
body. If the whole of those conditions are not com- 
plied with, you had better put the corsets in the fire 
than round your child’s body. 

If.any one-desires to know the reason for this, it 
is to be found in the structure and functions of the 
heart, lungs, and digestive organs, and the absolute 
necessity there is for giving freedom to the chest and 
abdomen. It is a thing never to be forgotten by 
those who devote themselves to the education of 
children, that all the forces by which they reach 
maturity are internal, and are always rushing toward 
the external world for nutrition. Hunger, thirst, 
and respiration are incessantly laying hold of the 
material to supply the stomach market with goods; 
whilst the senses are always appropriating the ideal 
aspects of nature and transmitting them to the under- 
standing, which may be denominated the spiritual 
stomach. The eyes see, and the ears hear, by virtue 
of the capacity which is inherentin them. No mortal 
can impart that capacity; what he can do is to direct, 
nurture, and develop it. But the child in an ill-con- 
trived corset will be like a bird moped in a cage— 
wanting in vigor, life, and activity, and consequently 


power, 

Next to the corset and under-clothing, the frock 
claims our attention. Two things are to be noticed 
in this: first, that it should fit well over the shoulder; 
and, secondly, that the material should not be thick 
and heavy enough for a grandmother, and have an 
additional load of flounces. It is not uncommon to 
see a child with a frock so low in the neck that it falls { them. The child must always be upright, free, and 


over the shoulder, and rests upon the arms just below. 


; 





TABLE. 


but this would be vulgar in Miss Patent-leather, and 
hence she ig expected to walk through the streets 
with her hands on her waist, and her head and 
shoulders bent, as soberly as a maiden aunt of forty, 
who has turned serious ‘since her last disappoint- 
ment. When she comes out it is with her waist 
nearly cut in two; and, if she gets married and has 
a family, her children will be as weak and wizened 
as herself. Feeble in mind, because they are feeble 
in body; unfit to be wives, and unworthy to be 
mothers of healthy, noble, and vigorous children. 

Of all the evils to which women are subject—and 
they are many—there is none more serious than a 
deformity of the spine. This complaint may, we 
know, arise from various causes; but.the reason why 
we meet with it so much more frequently in women 
than in men is, that their dress and habits are such 
as to make us wonder that the malady is not more 
general amongst them, A dress such as we have 
been describing possesses every qualification for in- 
suring a curvature of the spine. During much of 
the time that they are in school, and more especially 
whilst drawing and writing, children must be: ‘ the 
shoulders in order to perform their work; bui ‘en 
they rise out of that position they should be perfectly 
free, for to tie their arms down by an ill-contrived 
frock is to keep them bent—is to cause a permanent 
deformity. 

The weight of the clothing should be properly dis- 
tributed over every part of the body. The clothing 
of a child should be light; but even a weight of a 
few ounces may be quite enough to cause a yielding, 
if the pressure be permanent upon some particular 
part; besides, it has a tendency to induce a shuffling 
and uneasy habit. 

It requires an artist to dress a child well, so far as 
beauty is concerned, because it needs an apprecia- 
tion of form, color, temperament, and a number of 
other niceties, to adapt the dress to the wearer; but 
ease, comfort, utility, are within the reaéh of all who 
are not either too vain or too stupid to approve of 


able to move its limbs in any direction; and if the 


We defy any doctor to give a better prescription for 3 “lothing will not permit this, eut it to pieces, or give 
producing « contracted chest and round shoulders ; it away; but pray do not punish your child by com- 


than this, and yet, with the dear little creature shuf- 
fling and rising the shoulders toward the ears, this 
practice, either from stupidity or fashion, is persisted 
in. The poking of the head, the bending of the 
body, and the protrusion of the scapula may, in the 
majority of cases, be attributed to this abominable 
practice. 

Precisely in accordance with this dress is the gait 
and habit that is imposed with it. Children, when free 
in their dress and motions, like to run, skip and jump 


‘i 





} pelling it to wear a badly fitting garment. For bear 
in mind that, to those little innocents who are en- 
trusted to your’care, health is the fabric, and educa- 
tion only the ornament which is to adorn it. 
UNAPPROACHABLE.—“ The Philosopher,” published 
at Horse-head, N. Y., says:—“The last number of 
Peterson surpasses any previous number of this un- 
rivalled publication, and reaches a point which has 
heretofore been considered unapproachable in maga- 


along agree and lanes like other young animals; S sine literature.” 
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A Five Pozu,—W. W. Story, Esq., of Boston, son 


A Hussanp’s Incoms.—Every wife knows her hus- 


of the late Judge Story, is something of an “Admir- { band’s income, or ought to know it. That knowledge 
able Crichton.” He has published a valuable law- ‘ should be the guide of her conduct. A clear under- 


treatise; is a sculptor of established reputation; and 
has lately surprised the world, though not his friends, 
by printing a volume of choice poems. As a sample 
of his finish and delicacy, as a poet, we copy the 
following, entitled “Love.” 


When daffodils began to blow, 
And apple-blossoms thick to show 
Upon the brown and breaking mould— 
’T was in the Spring—we kissed and sighed, 
And loved, and Heaven and earth defied, 
We were so young and bold. 


The fluttering bob-link dropped his song, 

The first young swallow curved along, 
The daisy started in sturdy pride, 

When loitering on we plucked the flowers, 

But dared not own those thoughts of ours, 
Which yet we could not hide. 


Tiptoe you bent the lilac spray, 
And shook its rain of dew away, 

And reached it to me with a smile: 
“Smell that, how full of Spring it is”— 
Tis now as full of memories 

As ’twas of dew erewhile. 


Your hand I took to help you down 

The broken wall from stone to stone, 
Across the shallow bubbling brook. 

Ah! what a thrill went from that palm, 

That would not let my blood be calm, 
And through my pulses shook. 


Often our eyes met as we turned, 

And both our cheeks with passion burned, 
And both our hearts grew riotous, 

Till, as we sat beneath the grove, 

I kissed you—whispering “we love”— 
And thus I do—and thus. 


When passion had found utterance 
Our frightened hearts began to glance 
Into the future’s every day; 
And how shall we our love conceal, 
Or dare our passion to reveal ; 
“We are too young,” they'll say. 


Alas! we are not now too young, 
Yet love to us hath safely clung, 
Despite of sorrow, years and care— 
But ah! we have not what we had, 
We cannot be so free, so glad, 
So foolish as we were. 


Asout Your CuitpREN.—How great the mistake 
of parents who labor all their lives to render their 





standing respecting domestic expenses is necessary to 
the peace of every dwelling. If it be little, “Better 
is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith.” If it be ample, let it be 
enjoyed with all thankfulness. We believe that part- 
ners in privation are more to each other than partners 
in wealth. Those who haye suffered together love 
more than those who have rejoiced together. Love 
is “the drop of honey in the draught of gall.” When 
the wife, seeing her duty, has made up her mind to 
this, she will brighten her little home with smiles 
that will make it a region of perpetual sunshine. 
She will never imply a wish for things which are 
the appendages of wealth. She knows they could 
only be purchased at a cost from which she turns 
shudderingly. Following with the acuteness of a 
quickened affection every turn of her husband’s 
thoughts, if she should see that he leans toward 
luxuries, then let her bestir herself for his safety 
and her own, for they are indissolubly united. If 
he bring packages of French gloves, or even costly 
bouquets, let her remember that these things are the 
beginning of evil. Let her take her woman’s power 
into her own hands, and by all the gentle arts of 
love and the powerful arguments of truth, let her 
win him back to contentment with the lot that heaven 
has bestowed, and so force him to acknowledge that 
its best blessing is his wife. 

Are We Growine Betrrer?—We have a charming 
letter from the author of “Susy L——’s Diary”—we 
have charming letters from many contributors—from 
which we cannot help waking an extract. “And so, 
dear Mr. Peterson,” she says, “another year opens 
itself before us. With longings strained to see the 
way, to begin at once to try what can be done in it, 
thousands and ten of thousands who dwell here on 
the earth now ask, ‘Ah! how will it be with me this 
year; how when it closes? If I seck, shall I find? 
If I knock at the gates of beauty, wisdom and peace, 
will they be opened unto me? Oh, God, thou knowest, 
shall I this year attain my heart’s desire?’ I suppose 
we shall, in one way or another. _ That is, I suppose, 
every good, earnest desire meets, is sure to meet, in 
one way or another, fruition. Not perhaps in the 


children independent, and either neglect their moral ; form, not in the substance we ask. It is not perhaps 
and intellectual training, or commit it entirely to } poured out before our eyes into the measures we hold; 
others. Keep children in their proper place, Stimu- } but God’s eternally wise and beneficent laws fix what 
late them to exertion. Limit sparingly to pocket } the forms, the methods, and the times shall be; so 
money. Deny yourselves many social pleasures for } that there is never really reason for repining, for 


their sake, Enter with them into amusements which 
minister to physical and intellectual health; and wel- 
come associates who will enlighten their minds and 
improve their morals. Let no engagement whatever 
interfere with school preparations. Regard their 
teachers as the noblest of men; and set a higher 
value upon the progress which they make, under 
their tuition, than upon silver and gold. 





saying, ‘I longed, I strove, but the good did not 
come.’ When I look back, each year, though I see 
that I have not always done what I longed to do, yet 
I see also the uses of that fear and do not murmur. 
Only, I do so wish that my yearly life were more 
truly, deeply Christian-like and worthy. So do large 
multitudes, thank God, whose hearts we do not see, 
whose hearts He does see,” 
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Tur “Basy’s Snozs.”—Every mother, who has 
lost a child, will feel the truth and beauty of this 
poem. We find them in an English volume. 

“Oh, those little, those little blue shoes! 
Those shoes tkat no little feet use! 
Oh, the price were 
That those shoes — buy, 
Those little blue, unused shoes! 
For they held the small shape of feet 
no more their mother’s eyes meet, 
That, by God’s good will, 
Years since grew still, 
And ceased from their totter so sweet! 
And oh, since that baby slept, 
So hush’d! how the mother has kept, 
With a tearful pleasure, 
That dear little treasure, 
And o’er them thought and wept! 
For they mind her forevermore 
Of a patter along the floor, 
And blue eyes she sees 
Look up from her knees, 
With the look that in life they wore. 


As they lie before her there, 
There babbles from chair to chair, 
A little sweet face 
That's a gleam in the place 
With its little gold curls of hair. 


Then oh, wonder not that her heart 
From all else would rather part 
Than those tiny blue shoes 
That no little feet use, 
And whose sight makes such fond tears start.” 


A Spurious Articte.—We wish to caution our 
teaders against the many counterfeits of that really 
excellent article, the “Balm of a Thousand Flowers.” 
Unscrupulous men, with neither talent nor enterprise, 
are not only using the same name, but actually put- 
ting up the article in the same style and color as Mr. 
Fetridge. We hope all honest dealers will frown 
down such cheats. Every honest man and woman 
tmaust despise such impositions, and must be guarded 
in purchasing, as some dishonest dealers, because 
they get a larger discount on the spurious articles, 
will try to palm it off for the genuine. Be sure Fet- 
ridge & Co., New York, is written on the side of each 
bottle. 

Maeazive oF tae Acr.—The Washington County 
(N. Y.) Post says:—“We have received, in advance 
of his cotemporaries, Petersou’s sprightly and ex- 
tremely piquant Magazine. It is emphatically the 
Ladies Magazine of the age. We know of no Maga- 
sine for two dollars that possesses one-half the merit 
or interest of Peterson’s. The ladies have only to 
become acquainted with it, to fall in love with its 
contents.” 

How raer vo Tunes our West.—A lady, writing 
from the great West, says:—“Your Magazine takes 
well here, (she sends a club of twelve) and I hope to 
increase you list. This speaks well for the literary 
‘taste of our village, where, only two and a half 
years since, was but a wild, rolling prairie.” 





Nor Surricientiy THanxrut.—The Rev. Charles 
Wadsworth, one of the most eloquent of our Phila- 
delphia divines, has this apposite remark in his last 
Thanksgiving sermon:—“The ten thousand daily 
blessings wherewith God has been rounding our 
lives, are lost: sight of in the occasional -clouds of 
difficulty that may have chequered our pathway. 
We think more of the one thousand dollars lost, 
than of the twenty thousand left us. More of the 
one month of sickness, than the eleven months of 
health. More of the one beloved friend dead, than 
of the many beloved yet living. More of the mourn- 
ful silence in the one sepulchre, than of all the sweet 
voices of our happy households. Whereas, if just 
reversing this process, we would look more at the 
bright side of things—at the stars that are not 
eclipsed; at the bright streams that are not broken 
by cataracts; at the profits of our business, and not 
at its losses; at the seats filled at the board and 
hearth, and not at the seats vacant. Then these 
earthly homes, which we are filling with mourning, 
and over whose portal we have written in black 
capitals, ‘Rooms to let to the Sorrows,’ would flash 
again with festal lustres, and resound with festal 
songs; and seem to all who go by, the sweet and 
fair homes of God’s happy, thankful children.” 

Wowman’s InFLUENCE.—Woman, in every stage of 
her life, influences all who approach her. Like the 
light of heaven, that influence is often unfelt; but 
like that light it vivifies everything it touches, As 
a child, the fature woman, with her joyous laughter 
sends strains of mirthful music through the house. 
As a girl, the freshness of her feelings bring their 
own spring-time back to older hearts. As a wife, 
she is the centre of domestic joys. As a mother, a 
fountain of the most unselfish of all love. And the 
more happiness woman gives the more will she re- 
ceive. In sorrow who can comfort like her? In 
sickness who can smooth the pillow like her? In 
disappointment who can soften into submission like 
her? If the world frown and lour, whose smile can 
outshine the darkness? If poverty befal, who can 
make the bitter draught seem sweet? We would not 
flatter. Women are not always the angel in the 
house: but they might be. They have it always in 
their power. They have been gifted with qualities 
which fit them for being the inspirers of joy, and the 
consolers of sorrow. Theirs is a high destiny. Will 
they be the weak, puerile, capricious, selfish? Oh! 
it is wonderful to reflect how much the happiness of 
the world is entrusted to woman’s keeping. 


Buetep Movrsine Cottars.—Mourning collars 
in crape, seed beads and small bugles of black net, 
covered with black crape, are very fashionable abroad. 
The two are to be run together very neatly, the edges 
cut off, turned, and tacked down. The pattern is 
then to be traced in the beads and bugles, which 
gives a chance for ladies to exercise their ingenuity 
and taste. 
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Tue Wirr’s CounseLtor.—Under this head, we 
insert, a few pages further on, two articles cut from 
our exchanges. We do not say that they apply to 
all of our readers, or even to any of them, but as 
they speak about errors that really exist, at least 
sometimes, we think we are doing a service in ex- 
tending their circulation. Our mission, as editors, 
is to discuss the faults of women, as well as to praise 
their virtues. One of the articles refers more par- 
ticularly to wives living in great cities, and was, we 
may as well add, written for the latitude of Phila- 
delphia. 

Woopianp Creau.—This is the name of a new 
pomade, which has been laid on our table. It is in- 
tended to beautify the hair, is highly perfumed, is 
superior to any French article imported, and can be 
had for half the price. For dressing ladies’ hair it 
has no equal, giving it a bright, glossy appearance. 
It causes gentlemen’s hair to curl in the most natural 
manner. It removes dandruff, always giving the hair 
the appearance of being freshly shampooed. Price 
only fifty cents. None genuine unless signed Fet- 
ridge & Co., proprietors of the “Balm of a Thousand 
Flowers.” For sale at all druggists. 

Moses 1x tHE ButrusHEs.—This beautiful mez- 
sotint engraving needs no praise from us. It is the 
best illustration of the leaving of Moses, among the 
bulrushes of the Nile, which has ever been designed ; 
and our artist has, in his engraving, preserved all 
the force of the original picture. Where, indeed, 
has there appeared such a series of superb plates, as 
we have given in the three numbers for this year? 
We can safely promise, too, that there will be no 
falling off. 


Hien Mora Tonr.—Says a lady, who sends us a 
list of new subscribers :—“ Your Magazine is highly 
appreciated by the intellectual portion of this com- 


munity. It does indeed seem a solace, away in the 
‘wilds of Wisconsin,’ to be able to obtain a Magazine 
of such high moral tone.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Dore. By a Stroller in Europe. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—The author of this 
book is plainly an old European traveller, no longer 
deceived by the outside glitter of things, but asking 
himself continually “what is all this worth?” The 
title of the volume means, as he says in his preface, 
the difference between the inside and outside of 
things. The writer adds to his other merits that of 
being a thorough republican, whom the pomp and 
glare of royalty and aristocracy cannot blind, but 
who prefers his own country and her institutions 
before all others. Yet our “Stroller in Europe” is no 
prejudiced demagogue, but an appreciative traveller 
and observer, who, while admitting the superior phy- 
sical civilization of Paris, feels that the gratification 





of the eye and ear is not the “all in all” in life. 
Dore is really a sterling work. 


El Gringo; or, New Mexico and her People, By 
W. W. H. Davie. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Har- 
per & Brothere.—The best book we have yet had 
about New Mexico, The sketches of the journey 
across the plains are unusually spirited; the his- 
torical account of our new territory succinct and re- 
liable; and the description of the author’s residence 
there and his experience as a lawyer, for he was U. 
8. District Attorney, full of valuable matter. Too 
little is known, by the older sections of the republic, 
regarding the inhabitants of New Mexico, It is 
even said that the general government, principally 
through ignorance, has neglected that territory to 
such a degree, that life and property are less secure 
than under the Mexican administration. The pre- 
sent volume, which will be read everywhere for its 
raciness, will help, we trust, to correct this evil. 


Frank Forester’e Sporting Scenes and Characters. 
By William Henry Herbert. 2 vols.,12 mo. Philada: 
7. B. Peterson.—Mr, Herbert is without a rival in 
this line. There are no books in the language, of 
their kind, equal to“ The Warwick Woodlands,” “My 
Shooting Box,” “The Deer-Stalkers,” and “Tho 


§ Quorndon Hounds,” the four tales which make up 


these two volumes. The character of Tom Draw will 
live as long as that of Cooper’s Leather-Stocking. Mr. 
T. B. Peterson has issued these volumes in a very 
elegant style, on thick paper, with graphic embel- 
lishments and in tasteful bindings. There are few 
gentlemen who will not read the “Sporting Scenes” 
with delight, and even instruction, for Mr. Herbert 
is no ignorant compiler of wood-craft incidents, but 
a famed Nimrod, who has won trophies without 
number. 

Kathie Brande. A Fireside History of a Quiet 
Life. By Holme Lee. 1 vol. New York: Harper 
& Brothers.—In this capital novel, re-published from 
the London edition, we have the author’s best work. 
The style is pure; the characters well delineated; 
the incidents arranged naturally and effectively. The 
nobleness and virtue of self-denial were hardly ever 
more beautifully depicted than in Kathie Brande. 
Altogether it is a novel we can recommend as very 
much superior to the fictions of the day in general. 

Major Jones’ Scenes in Georgia. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A new and handsome 
edition of the famous “Chronicles of Pineville,” by 
the author of Major Jones’ Courtship. It is incon- 
testable that the most original portion of our Ameri- 
can literature belongs to the class of books, of which 
this, Sam Slick, Major Jack Downing, et sui generis, 
are prominent éxamples. We have laughed over this 
volume for the last hour. The work is graphically 
illustrated, the designs being by Darley. 

The Two Lovere; or, A Sister’e Devotion. By the 
Author of “ The Tioin Sisters.” 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—A deeply interesting story, published 
in cheap style, double column, o¢tavo. 
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Ivors. By the author of “Amy Herbert,” “Clive 
Hall,” &e. 2 vole, 12mo, New York: D, Apple- 
ton & Co.—Miss Sewell has made for herself so last- 
‘ing 4 reputation, that whatever she now publishes is 
“seized with avidity, “Ivors” excels, in some respects, 
‘éven the best of her former works, We miss the 
occasional tediousness, which, in more than one of 
its predecessors, made us, here and there, hurry over 
“the pages. The characters of Helen, Susan, Claude, 
“Lady Augusta, Mrs, Graham and the Admiral, are 
tally discriminated. The publishers have issued 
“Tvors” in a very neat style. 


The Adventurer. By the author of “The Green 
Hand.” 1 vol., 12 mo, Buffalo: A. Burke. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—A novel of incidents, written with 
great spirit, and one that we can recommend as sure 
to prove interesting. We think, however, that the 
publisher has been misled, in attributing it to the 
author of “The Green Hand,” for it is not at all in 
the style of that work. There is both incident and 
less power of word-painting, in “The Adventurer,” 
than in “The Green Hand.” Nevertheless, it is a 
very readable novel, and one that ought to have a 
large sale. 

The Tragedies of Euripides. Literally Translated 
or Revised. With Critical and Explanatory Notes. 
By Theodore Alois Buckley. 2 vols., 12 mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—These are two addi- 
tional volumes of Harper’s Classical Library. The 
annotator, Mr. Buckley, of Christ church college, 
England, enjoys a high reputation for scholarship; 
but it has been so long since we declined Greek 
verbs ourself, or translated Euripides, that we con- 
fess our present inability to speak, personally, of the 
merits of this work. 

Simon Suggs’ Adventures and Travels, 1 vol.,12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—Another work, belonging 
to what we should call “The Library of American 
Humor,” and nearly, if not quite equal to Major 
Jones’ Georgia Scenes. The volume has seventeen 
capital illustrations, from original designs by Darley; 
is printed on thick, white paper; and is handsomely 
bound in crimson cloth. 

Neighbor Jackwood. By Paul Creyton, 1 vol., 
12 mo, Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—Every 
successive work, by this rising young author, is better 
than his last, We know no writer, indeed, who is 
more conscientious in this respect. As a consequence, 
he will yet stand, in reputation, in the front rank of 
American literature. 

Vernon; or, Conversations About Old Times in 
England. 1 vol,, 16 mo, New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This little volume forms the twenty- 
seventh number of that excellent series, “ Harper’s 
Story Books for Children.” 

Durang’s Terpeichore; or, Ball-Room Guide, 1 
vol., 24 mo. Philada: Turner & Fisher.—A useful 
little volume to those fond of dancing, for it gives 
the figures for all the new dances, waltzes, &c., as 
well as the old ones, 





The Haunted Man and the Ghost’s Bargain. By 
Charles Dickens, 1 vol., 8 vo, Philada: T. B. Peter- 
eon.—A cheap, double column, octavo edition. 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


Scmenenazape’s Ransom.—Three of the company 
agree to sustain the parts of the Sultan, the Vizier, 
and the Princess Scheherazade. The Sultan takes 
his seat at the end of the room, and the Vizier then 
leads the Princess before him, with her hands bound 
behind her. The Vizier then makes a burlesque pro- 
clamation, that the Princess having exhausted all 
her stories, is about to be punished, unless a sufii- 
cient ransom be offered. The rest of the company 
then advance in turn, and propose enigmas, (which 
must be solved by the Sultan or Vizier) sing the 
first verse of a song, (to which the Vizier must an- 
swer with the second verse) or recite any well known 
piece of poetry in alternate lines with the Vizier. 
Forfeits must be paid either by the company when 
successfully encountered by the Sultan and Vizier, 
or by the Vizier when unable to respond to his oppo- 
nent, and the game goes on till the forfeits amount 
to any specified: number on either side. Should the 
company be victorious, and obtain the greatest num- 
ber of forfeits, the Princess is released, and the Vizier 
has to execute all the penalties that may be imposed 
upon him; if otherwise, the Princess is led to execu- 
tion. For this purpose, she is blind-folded and seated 
on a low stool; the penalties for the forfeits, which 
should be previously prepared, are written on slips 
of paper and put into a basket, which she holds in 
her hands, which are still tied behind her. The 
owners of the forfeits advance in turn, and each 
draws one of the slips of paper. As each person 
comes forward, the Princess guesses who it is, and 
if right, the person must pay an additional forfeit, 
the penalty for which is to be exacted by the Prin- 
cess herself. When all the penalties have been dis- 
tributed, the hands and eyes of the Princess are 
released, and she then superintends the execution of 
the various punishments that have been allotted to 
the company. We give two penalties. The number 
may be enlarged by the ingenuity of the players. 
Tae Burp QuapRritis.—This is performed when a 
great number of forfeits are to be disposed of. A 
quadrille is danced by eight of the company with 
their eyes blind-folded, and as they are certain to 
become completely bewildered during the figures, it 
always affords infinite amusement to the spectators. 
Tue Turnep Heapv.—This penalty should be im- 
posed upon a lady. The fair one whose head is to 
be turned is invested with as many wrappings as 
possible, but every cloak, shawl, boa, &c., is to be 
put on hind side before, so as to present the appear- 
ance of a “turned head.” She should be furnished 
with a muff, which she must hold behind her as much 
as possible in the usual manner, but her bonnet must 
be put on in the proper way. Thus equipped, she 
must enter the room walking backward, and until her 
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punishment is at an end, must continue to move in 
the same way. ' 





THE WIFE’S COUNSELLOR. 

Hovsexeerine and Hetr.—It is the almost uni- 
versal complaint of housekeepers that domestic ser- 
vants are no longer good for anything. Making 
every allowance for exaggeration, there still remains 
the great fact, that where so much diseontent exists, 
there must be some foundation for it. Let us see 
whose is the fault of this condition of things, 

At the very outset we are struck by the apparent 
paradox, that, while there is constant complaint of 
insufficient employment for women, there is as con- 
stant complaint that females will not work, at least 
in the kitchen, even when work is offered to them. 
The popular explanation of this curious state of 
affairs is, that kitchen work is considered degrading. 
Women, we are told, will starve at slop-shop work 
before they will go out to service. Housekeepers, 
with one voice, declaim against the absurdity, as 
they naturally ought. But are not housekeepers, 
after all, principally to blame? 

For everybody knows that this opinion of the de- 
grading character of kitchen work, originates, we 
may so say, with the upper classes. The law indeed 
recognizes no such classes; but those who have wealth 
and culture arrogate a certain social superiority, and 
those who have neither practically accord it to them. 
We speak now of the fact, without defending or ex- 
tenuating it. But the women of these pretended 
upper classes notoriously regard kitchen work as 
vulgar. There may be exceptions among them, but 
the majority hold these views. It follows, that all 
silly females who wish to ape them, or who desire to 
be thought fashionable or aristocratic, look on house- 
hold labor as degrading. There are thousands of 
daughters, in Philadelphia, who, though compelled 
to assist in the kitchen, are ashamed to acknowledge 
it. There are thousands more, belonging to families 
in moderate circumstances, whose mothers slave from 
morning till night, in order that they may be brought 
up in idleness, and thought to be fine ladies. The 
effect of this false notion reaches to the very poorest 
of the sex, so that it has become almost impossible 
to get a native-born female to work in the kitchen, 
while those who do condescend to such labor, re- 
gard themselves as degraded by it, seek to evade its 
harshest features, and escape from it as soon as pos- 
sible. 





Even. good. domestic servants, when they get into a 
family where the mistress knows nothing, soon be- 
come inferior, if not utterly worthless. The fashion- 
able notion that household work is unlady-like is, 
therefore, at the bottom ‘of the whole evil: it is the 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and end of the 
entire difficulty. For as the majority of wives who 
keep domestic help, are indifferent housekeepers, it 
follows that the minority, who really are efficient, 
have to suffer through the faults of others; for if a 
good housekeeper exacts from her servant that work 
shall be thoroughly done, the servant retorts that 
“Mrs. A, where she used to live, never asked her to 
work so,” and actually takes French leave, if the task 
is insisted on, sure of finding a place with some one 
of the numerous imitators of Mrs. A. 

Put the parallel case. If men in general were as 
ignorant of their business as women are of house- 
keeping, how long would it be before clerks, journey- 
men and apprentices would become as worthless as 
domestic servants are said to be? An incapable 
master, it is well known, makes an incapable servant. 
But housekeeping is as much the business of a 
woman, who is at the head of a household, as trad- 
ing, joinery, or the law is the avocation of the mer- 
chant, carpenter or attorney. The evil of incapable 
kitchen servants—to speak plain truth—will never be 
remedied till mistresses become capable, till house- 
keepers cease to consider work as vulgar. 

Wuat a Poor Man’s Wire ovext To no.— Many 
young women enter the married state wholly unfit to 
discharge the important and responsible function of 
their new offices. The consequence is, that we find 
them at open war with their husbands before they 
have been married a month. The art of making 
home happy is not understood by them. They lack 
habits of order, Labits of industry and habits of 
punctuality. When children cluster about them, their 
work is more difficult; but a large number lose their 
influence over husbands before the difficulty is in- 
creased by these maternal troubles. It is all thought- 
lessness. They are out gossipping and idling when 
they ought to be preparing for their husband’s re- 
turn at night. The man comes home from the field 
or factory to find an untidy room and no symptoms 
of preparing for the evening meal. His wife has 
made no attempt to smarten herself, and his first 
growl of disappointment, in all probability, is re- 
sponded to by a sulky face and a sharp tongue. 

It may almost be laid down as a rule, that the man 
returning home after his day’s work, is more or less 


The fashionable notion among females, that kitchen } in ill-humor. He is tired, hungry and thirsty, and 
work is vulgar, operates in another way equally in- 3 has, perhaps, had to endure some hard rubs. He goes 
jurious. It creates and perpetuates bad servants. $ home out of humor with the world, but still hoping 
Mistresses of households, who are ignorant of kitchen { to find comfort and consolation where he has a right 
work, can neither teach inefficient servants nor cor-{ to look for it. He is disappointed, and he is at 
rect negligent ones. When girls go out at service} no pains to conceal his disappointment. The wife 
there is nobody to learn from, except in the rare in- $ excuses herself and resents his querulousness. There 
stances where there happens to be a capable upper $ is an end to the happy, quiet evening he had promised 
servant; or the rarer case where the lady of the house } himself. And if he does not go out, he wonders he 
is herself competent and willing. Nor is this all. ? was such a fool as to marry. 
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» BICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &c. Waxervuiyess at Nient.—A tepid bath at bed 
- Scare? Faver.—From the first day of the illness, } time, woollen stockings at night, a soft pillow under 
and’as soon 8s you are certain of its nature, the patient ; the feet, and proper covering above, will generally 
must be rubbed morning and evening over the whole } conquer wakefulness proceeding from cold feet. 
body with a piece of bacon, in such a manner-that,;} Another cause of wakefulness is tingling in the 
with ‘the exception of the head, a covering of fat is; skin, with fidgets. This often proceeds from in- 
everywhere applied. In order to make this rubbing { digestion, and is curable by hartshorn and water, or 
somewhat easier, it is best to take a piece of bacon } by half a glass of soda water taken with about five- 
the size of the hand, that yon may have a firm grasp. } and-twenty grains of carbonate of soda. When the 
Qn. the soft side of this piece slits are to be made in ; tingling and fidget is habitual, it is well not to sleep 
order to allow the oozing out of the fat. The rub- every night in the same bed, and to change, not only 
bing must be thoroughly performed, and not too} the bed occasionally, but also the texture of the bed- 
quickly, in order that the skin may be regularly"; clothes. A little exposure of the body to cold air, 
saturated with the fat. The beneficial results of the } and passage of a damp sponge over the parts of the 
application’ are soon obvious; with a rapidity border-.} skin most subject to the tingling often gives effectual 
ing on magic, all, even the most painful symptoms } relief. 
of. the disease are allayed; quiet sleep, good-humor, 
and the appetite return, and there remains only the USEFUL RECEIPTS. 
impatience to quit the sick room. During the past; A Good Trijle.—Sweeten three pints of cream, add 
winter, this remedy has been frequently tried in: to it half a pint of white wine; grate in half a nut- 
Philadelphia and elsewhere; and has been very suc-} meg and the rind of a lemon, and squeeze in the 
cessful. The Arabs have used it for centuries. juice, Whisk this up, lay the froth on a large sieve, 
Cure ror Strycunive.—It is said that immersion t and place the sieve over a dish containing ratafia 
in cold water is an almost instantaneous relief from } cakes, macaroons, sweet almonds blanched and 
the poisonous action of strychnine. The discovery } pounded, candied lemon and orange peel cut into 
was made in the following way:—A favorite spaniel ; small pieces, some current jelly and raspberry jam. 
had partaken of some poisoned meat intended for the ; When these ingredients are thoroughly soaked with 
destruction of wild cats. In less than five minutes; the liquor running from the sieve, remove them to 
it became to all appearance ® stiffened corpse, evi- } the dish in which the trifle is to be served up. Put 
dently suffering extreme muscular agony. The sug- the froth on them, and stew over the froth some 
gestion to immerse the body in a tub of cold water 3 nonpareils, and small slices of orange and lemon 
was immediately put into execution, and to the utter 3 peel. 
astonishment of the assembled household, was at-: Spring Soup.—Use for this soup the same roots, 
tended with complete success, for within ten minutes 3 cut differently, as saute, with the addition, if to be 
of its first immersion the animal was restored to life. 3 had, of spinach, cabbage-lettuce, a very little sorrel, 
Corns.—The best cure for these troublesome things 3 as it turns acid on the stomach, all cut rather small, 
is to soak the feet in hot water for a quarter of an ; tarragon, chervil, green asparagus, young peas, and 
hour, so that the corn becomes soft, and then trim it § cucumbers; cut the asparagus about one inch long, 
off as close as possible, and not cause pain. Then} cut the tarragon and chervil a little, and a few 
take the tincture of the Arbor Vits, placed upon a: French beans cut, use your consomme stock -as be 
little cotton and apply to the corn, and after a few 3 fore, boiling all your green parts particular green in 
applications to the corn, will not only disappear en- } water-a few minutes, leaving them to be sufficiently 
tirely, but will not be likely to return again. done in your stock; if you have a cauliflower boiled, 
To Cure CurBLains—Rub the feet occasionally. pick a few small pieces, and put in the soup tureen; 
with spirits of turpentine. Or make a plaster by the boiling soup, when poured in, will make it hot; 
spreading soap-cerate (which may be procured at the 3 season. 
ehemists’ shops) on lint or linen. Cover the part Shrewsbury Cakee.—Sife one pound of powdered 
likely to be affected with the plaster, and do not re- } lump sugar, some pounded cinnamon, and one grated 
move it. Let it adhere as long as it will. Keeping } nutmeg, and mix the whole with three pounds of 
the feet warm by wearing lamb’s-wool stockings is} flour. Add a little rose water to three eggs well 
also good as a preventive of chilblains. beaten, and mix these with the flour and other in- 
Frostep Feet.—Heat a brick very hot, and hold : gredients, Pour in as much melted butter as will 
the fwot over it as closely as it can be held without $ make the mixture of a good consistence for rolling 
burning. Out an onion in two, and dipping it re- out. Knead it well, then roll it thin, and cut it into 











peatedly in salt, rub in all over the foot; the juice : such shapes as you like. 

of the onion will be dried into the foot, and effecta; Sausage Meat.—Chop pork or beef exceedingly 

cure in a very short time. small, mix with it pounded spices and aromatic 
Fumicator.—Fresh-ground coffee may be used ; herbs, shred fine. These ingredients must be put 

with advantage in a sick-room; a few spoonfuls ; into skins, thoroughly cleansed, and tied into lengths 

spread and exposed on a plate, burned by a red-hot $ ; of from two to five inches. A glass of Rhenish cham- 

iron, is a safe and pleasant fumigator. 3 paign or other wine may be added. 
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Custard Pudding.—Boil a pint. of eream with a. 
bit of cinnamon and a quarter of a pound of lump 
sugar. When it is cold, put.to it the yolks of five. 
eggs well beaten, and stir it over the fire until it is 
pretty thick; but take care that it does.not boil. Let 
it again stand to cool, and when quite cold, butter a 
cloth well, dust it with flour, tie the custard up in it 
very close, and. boil it three quarters of an hour. 
When you take it up, put it into a basin to cool a 
little; untie the cloth, lay the dish on the basin, and 
tarn it up. Take the cloth off very carefully, or you 
will break the pudding, Strew some pounded sugar 
over the pudding, and send it to table with sauce 
made of melted butter and a little wine.. The same 
should be served in a tureen, 

Mince Pies.—Weigh two pounds of grated beef, 
free from skin and strings; of suet, picked and chop- 
ped, four pounds; six pounds of currants, nicely 
washed and perfectly dried; three pounds of chop- 
ped apples, the peel and juice of two lemons, a pint 
of sweet wine. To the above ingredients add the 
following reduced to the finest powder:—One nut- 
meg, @ quarter of an ounce of cloves, the same quan- 
tity of mace, and the same of pimentos. Mix the 
whole well together. Have ready some citron, orange 
and lemon peel, and put some of each in the pies 
when made. 

Black Puddings.—Soak a quart of whole grits in 
as much boiling hot milk as will swell them, and 
leave half a pint of liquid. Chop some penny- 
royal, savory and thyme; then add salt, pepper, and 
pounded allspice. Mix with the whole one quart 
of bullock’s blood. Half-fill the skins, and boil the 
puddings in a large kettle; pricking them as they 
swell, to prevent their bursting. When sufficiently 
done, lay them in clean cloths till cold. When they 
are to be sent to table, scald them for a few minutes 
and boil them. 

To Keep Figs.—Put some figs into a large earthen 
jar in layers, with some of their own leaves between 
them :. then boil some honey and water, skim it well, 
and pour it warm over the figs. Stop the jar very 
close, When you take the figs out for use, soak them 
for two hours in warm water. 

The Best Method of Transferring all braiding pat- 
terns and cloth, is by laying between the pattern and 
the cloth a sheet of transfer paper, and tracing over 
the design with the point of a knitting-needle. The 
paper is to be bought at most of the artist’s color 
shops. Red is one of the best colors. 

Camphor Soap.—Beat together in a mortar two 
ounces of bitter almends, blanched, and half an 
ounce of camphor. When thoroughly incorporated, 
add one pound of the hardest white soap, grated 
fine, Mix the whole up with two ounces of tincture 
of benzoin, and form it into.small cakes, 

To Clean Water-Caske.—Scour the inside well out 
with water and sand, and afterward apply a quantity 
of charcoal dust; another and a better method is to 
Tinse them with a strong solution of oil of vitriol and 
water, which entirely deprives them of their foulness. 


Poultry is best fattened by being kept clean, warm: 
‘and dry. For food, mix oat and pease meal with 
mashed potatoes, add. little kitchen stuff. Rice 
swelled in’ sweet milk improves the color of the 
flesh. Do not cram them. . 





PASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fig. 1.—Warxive Dress or Buack Sixx, with 
two deep flounces. Basque of black velvet, trimmed 
with two rows of deep guipure lace. Bonnet of pearl 
colored thierry velvet, with a short ostrich plume on 
each side. 

Fie. 1.—A Hovse Dress or Fawn cororep 
Smx.—The skirt is trimmed with three flounces, 
with satin bands woven in the material. Basque 
corsage with bretelles like the flounces. Sleeves 
in large puffs, set on under wide-spreading caps, 
gathered on a band at the elbow, and finished with 
a deep ruffie. Head-dress of black lace and scarlet 
flowers. 

Fie. m.—Carniaes Costume.—Dress of ruby- 
color velvet; the corsage, which is not shown in our 
illustration, is in the jacket style, having the basque 
edged with ruby-color tassel fringe. The burnouse 
cloak is made of a new material, just introduced in 
Paris. It is a kind of light, soft cloth, striped in 
grey and red, and it is much employed for making 
burnouse cloaks. The bonnet is made of grey velvet, 
and is trimmed with crimson velvet and black lace. 
Above the curtain, at the back, are two puffs of velvet, 
and at each side there is a small tuft of grey and 
crimson feathers. 

Fie. rv.—Unper Stizeve of the latest fashion. 
It has just been received from Paris, where it is dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Louis XII. The puff 
is composed of nansouk muslin; and the turned-up 
cuff, which is ornamented with needlework of a very 
rich pattern, is sufficiently broad to ascend about 
half-way up the sleeve. 

Fie. v.—Musiin Bopy, ornamented with a bertha 
continued behind in a rounded form. This bertha is 
composed of puffings of plain Valenciennes, inser- 
tions of the same, and of embroidered muslin trim- 
ming. The sleeves and body are terminated by a 
muslin. puffing, an insertion of Valenciennes, and in- 
sertions and trimmings of embroidered muslin. 

Fic. vi.—Mornine Cap made of embroidered 
muslin and Valenciennes insertions, Trimming of 
embroidered lin and Val Tulle cur- 
tain, terminated by an insertion of embroidered mus- 
lin anda row of Valenciennes. 

Fig. vi.—Fancnon Cap of plain muslin with a 
festooned band. Silk ribbons, 

Fig. vin.—CotLar made of embroidered muslin, 
with an embroidered band, and terminated by nar- 
row Valenciennes. 

Fig. 1x.—Puiam Musim Sieeve puffed all over, 
an insertion of embroidered muslin closes the seam 
and forms the wristband. 

Fig. x.—Mous.in Sieve, with two puffings sepa- 


nes. 








rated by insertion of embroidered muslin. Deep trim- 
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Some yew Unper-Suzeves are of plain muslin, 


in these puffings, iia Fig 
ribbon butterflies; the material employed for them is 
“Vany Panter Viauvae Bascarars, or, (ss, they 
may more properly be. ) cuffs, have just made 
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their appearance. They are very well adapted for 
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cuted in jewels and gems. “The heart’s-ease is formed 
of sapphire, topaz, and diamonds; the rose ‘of rubies 


{ and diamonds; the daisy of emeralds and diamonds; 


and the marigold of yellow topaz and pearls. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Tue Parisian Bouse vor A Littix Boy or Five 
Yaans or Acs, is made with straps, open at the side. 
The hat is of felt, trimmed with a feather and plaid 

Tux. Iupertan Por A Bor or Six Years, consists 
of a velvet vest and shirt, made separately with a 
silk waistband; the whole ornamented with pendant 
jet buttons. . Velvet cap with a curled feather. | 
Basy’s Dress.+Cloak with a large cape of white 
Siberian. Bonnet with a cap crown, made of silk 
and terry velvet. 

Dress FoR 4 LivTLe Girt or Ten on 
Yuars.—Silk skirt with broad bands of black vel 
Black velvet jacket, trimmed inside with # ruche 
silk ribbon, , Silk bonnet with puffing and bows. 


-— 





PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


Dz.ayY i He Mars.—In seventeen years expe- 


subscribers were subjected, in the receipt of February 
numbers. When, at last, the roads were open, a whole 
week’s mails from the West, and a whole fortnight’s 
from the South, came in together. 

Premtums.—When entitled to a premium, state, 
in remitting, which you prefer. In case no selection 
is made we shall send “The Garland of Art.” 


Post-Orrice Stamps are taken only for fractions 





of a dollar. 


How to Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 


Never Too Late.—It is never too late in the year 
to subscribe for “ Peterson,” for we can always sup- 
ply back numbers to January inclusive. 

Transreerine Paper, for copying designs in em- 
broidery, &c., forwarded, post-paid, in a neat pack- 
age, for twenty-five cents. 

Enciose a Staup.—Letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 


Crus Susscription.—No subscription, at club 
rates, taken for less than a year. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 





VELVET CASAQUE. * 





COLLAR IN EMBROIDERY. 
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WORKING PATTERN OF COLLAR ON NEXT PAGE. 
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PATTERN IN BRAIDING. 
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FLOUNCE FOR EVENING DRESS IN COLORED EMBROIDERY. 
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- BLACK BLONDE CAP. 


BONNET. BONNET. 





BASQUE FOR LITTLE GIRL. BONNET. 
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